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Chronicle 


The Peace Conference.—The publication of the cor- 
respondence between the Allied Powers and the United 
States relative to the Fiume difficulty, while throwing a 
The Flume good deal of light on certain obscure 

Difficulty points of the controversy, has sub- 
stantiated the fact that the informa- 
tion given out on the subject was in the main correct. 
The chief points of the matter are as follows: the settle- 
ment outlined in the joint note to Italy, of December 9, 
and signed by England, France and the United States, 
failed to satisfy either Italy or Jugoslavia. Accordingly, 
the Supreme Council proceeded with negotiations at 
which the United States, through the official orders of 
the American Government, did not attend. Circum- 
stances had changed since the drafting of the joint note; 
the Free State of Fiume, on which Mr. Wilson had in- 
sisted, did not meet with the approval of Jugoslavia; and 
a new agreement, arrived at without consultation with 
the United States, was submitted to Italy and approved, 
and later laid before Jugoslavia with a declaration from 
the Supreme Council that it must either be accepted or 
the terms of the Treaty of Londen would be enforced. 
All this was done without asking the views of the United 
States. 

Mr. Wilson, on January 19, five days after Italy had 
accepted the new settlement, sent a dispatch to the 
American Ambassador to France, instructing him to 
ascertain the views of the Allied 
Powers, and registering explicit objec- 
tion to the settlement itself and to 
the manner in which it was reached: 


President’s Note 
of January 19 


The United States is being put in the position of having the 
matter disposed of before the American point of view can be 
expressed, as apparently Mr. Clemenceau and Mr. Lloyd George 
have sought only the views of the Italian and Jugoslav Govern- 
ments before ascertaining the views of the United States Gov- 
ernment. Is it the intention of the British and French Govern- 
ments in the future to dispose of the various questions pending 
in Europe, and to communicate the results to the Government of 
the United States? There are features in connection with the 
Proposed Fiume settlement, which both Mr. Clemenceau and 
Mr. Lloyd George must realize would not be acceptable to the 
President. 


The dispatch goes on to say that the American repre- 
sentative pointed out before leaving Paris that questions 
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such as the Fiume difficulty should be taken up through 
regular diplomatic channels, and that the fact that the 
American Ambassador was not vested with full powers 
had no bearing on the case. It also points out that 
it was manifestly impossible for the United States to 
be represented at the meetings of the Prime Ministers, 
seeing that the American Ambassador would not have 
the same authority as the representatives of other Gov- 
ernments. 

This protest from Mr. Wilson was handed to the Prime 
Ministers on January 20, the same day as that on which 
the threat of England and France was communicated to 
Jugoslavia, although it does not appear whether the Prime 
Ministers had sufficient time to countermand the threat 
to Jugoslavia. 

On January 23 the British Ambassador to France gave 
the reply of the British and French Governments to Am- 
bassador Wallace. This reply stated that the Allied 

, Powers regarded the absence of the 
Allied Reply of United States from the peace table as 
a merely temporary ; that the American 
point of view on the Italian question had never been lost 
sight of; that the British, French and Japanese Govern- 
ments never had the intention of making a definite set- 
tlement without obtaining the views of the United States; 
that they had carried on the negotiations from the point 
at which they were left at the departure of Mr. Polk and 
had arrived at what they considered an arrangement 
which was the best available reconciliation of the Italian 
and Jugoslav points of view. The reply added that prac- 
tically every point of the joint memorandum of December 
g remained untouched, and that only two features had 
undergone change, in each case to the advantage of 
Jugoslavia, namely, the disappearance of the Free State 
of Fiume, together with the erection of Fiume as an inde- 
pendent State under the League of Nations; and the ad- 
ministration of Albania by Jugoslavia, Italy and Greece. 
On the matter of disposal of the question without consul- 
tation with the United States, the reply calls attention 
to the vital importance of arriving at a solution of the 
controversy which has inflamed Southwestern Europe, 
which impedes reconstruction of the two countries in- 
volved and may lead to war; to the absence of a pleni- 
potentiary representing the United States; to the neces- 
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sity of disposing of the matter while the representatives 
of Jugoslavia and Italy were both present; and to the 
impossibility, during the short stay of the Premiers in 
London, of submitting every phase of the question to the 
President, and of getting his approval for the proposals, 
when he had not heard the arguments or interviewed the 
principals. It was imperative, the reply said, in the judg- 
ment of the Premiers, to proceed with negotiations and 
submit the results to the United States. 

To this reply the President sent his much discussed 
note of February 10. After the usual diplomatic cour- 
tesies, Mr. Wilson declared that, in his opinion, the 
alteration of the plan of settlement 
was not to the advantage of Jugo- 
slavia but of Italy, in proof of which 
contention he instanced the fact that Italy had rejected 
the former plan and accepted the latter. He noted, also, 
that the new plan of settlement of January 14 involved 
features that both the British and French Governments, 
in the joint memorandum of December 9, had charac- 
terized as follows: “The plan appears to run counter 
to every consideration of geography, economics and ter- 
ritorial convenience’; that the new settlement, of Jan- 
uary 14, sanctioned an annexation, on which the British 
and French Governments had expressed themselves on 
December 9, as follows: “It is neither just nor expe- 
dient to annex as the spoils of war, territories inhabited 
by an alien race.” Going into details, the President said 
that the new plan of settlement opens the way for Italian 
control of Fiume’s foreign affairs, for Italian sovereignty 
over the only practical port of a neighboring people, and 
for possible future annexation of the port itself; that it 
gives Italy military domination over a vital railroad of 
Jugoslavia; that it partitions the single State of Albania, 
despite its people’s vehement protests, into three parts, 
each subject to a different power. 

The President proceeds to declare that there is no 
divergence of opinion on the merits of the demands of 
Italy: ‘‘ Italy’s unjust demands had been condemned by 
the French and British Governments in terms no less 
severe than those employed by the American Govern- 
ment; ’’ the only question is “ how firmly Italy’s friends 
should resist her importunate demands for alien terri- 
tories to which she can present no valid title.” The 
sritish and French Governirrents, he continues, “ have 
felt constrained to go very far in yielding to demands 
which they have long opposed as unjust,’”’ but these con- 
cessions rob the Adriatic settlement of that measure of 
justice which is essential if the United States is to co- 
operate in it. If it should prove impossible to get Italy 
to accept the maximum. of concession that the United 
States can offer: 


The President desires to say that he must take under consid- 
eration the withdrawal of the treaty with Germany and the 
agreement between the United States and France of June 28, 
1919, which are now before the Senate and permitting the terms 
of the European settlement to be independently established and 
enforced by the associated Governments. 


President’s Reply 
of February 10 
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This note threw the whole world into consternation, 
when its general purport was first announced to the press. 
The Prime Ministers of England and France replied 
to the President’s communication, by pointing out that 
Jugoslavia preferred to have the Fiume Free State done 
ae away with, and that the new settle- 
ees ey ment was to the advantage of the 
oo Jugoslavs, giving them 150,000 more 
of their own people, although alloting 50,000 of them to 
Italy in addition to the 400,000 already ceded to Italy 
by the President; that the fear of annexation of Fiume 
implied groundless suspicion of bad faith on the part of 
Italy ; that Italy, even in the Wilson plan, could easily cut 
the railroad, which was commercial and not strategic; 
that Albania had never been able to establish a settled 
government, and the division of the State, while not a 
permanent settlement, seemed best designed to serve the 
interests of the people, seeing that the Christian and 
Mohammedan portions of it would be administered for 
the present separately. 

In view of these considerations, the Premiers, with the 
consent of both parties, had agreed to eliminate the Free 
State of Fiume, which no one wanted, and had arrived 
at the new plan without consulting the President because 
of the absence of American representatives from the 
meeting of the Premiers. They would not, however, 
insist on the application of their settlement until they 
had heard the views of the United States. Both England 
and France were bound by the Treaty of London, and, in 
their failure to secure a solution which was acceptable 
to both parties, they felt that they could not regard this 
treaty as a scrap of paper. They view with consterna- 
tion the President’s threat to withdraw the Versailles 
Treaty from the Senate because the precise terms of the 
Adriatic solution does not meet with the President’s 
approval, and remind him that he has already agreed to 
certain departures for ethnological reasons, for instance, 
to the inclusion of 3,000,000 Germans in Czechslovakia 
and of more than 3,500,000 Ruthenians in Poland. In con- 
clusion they express the hope that the United States will 
not wreck the whole machinery for dealing with inter- 
national disputes because the American view is not 
adopted in a particular case. 

On February 24, Mr. Wilson addressed another note to 
the Premiers, which was for the most part a restatement 
of his former position. Two parts of it have a special 
importance: he expressed his willing- 
ness to accept a solution, “ mutually 
agreeable to Italy and Jugoslavia, 
provided that such agreement is not made on the basis 
of compensations elsewhere at the expense of nationals of 
a third Power”; he repeated his former declaration, 
namely, “he must of necessity maintain the position 
which he arrived at after months of earnest consid- 
eration.” 

The Premiers answered this communication on Feb- 
ruary 26, in a note, not yet officially published, which 


President’s Reply 
of February 24 
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declared their willingness to accept the settlement pro- 
rr posed by the President, namely, a 

, a el agreement between Italy and 
oan & Jugoslavia, and invited the President 

to join with them in a formal proposal to the two 
countries to conclude such an agreement on the basis 
of withdrawing all previous proposals. Should this 
attempt fail the Governments of England, France and 
the United States would reconsider the matter. In case 
all attempts at agreement should fail, the London Pact 
must be applied. With regard to Albania the Premiers 
declare that they will urge upon the Governments inter- 
ested to bring their views into line with the American 


view. 


Home News.—President Wilson signed the railroad 
bill and issued his proclamation concerning the same on 
As a consequence the railroads were re- 
; stored to private ownership on March 

eadpenncs 1, after twenty-six months of Govern- 
a ment control. On the same day the 
President addressed a letter to the representatives of 
the railroad brotherhoods, in which he declined to appoint 
the special wage tribunal for passing judgment on ques- 
tion of increasing wages. In taking this action the Presi- 
dent declared that he had full confidence that the bi-parti- 
zan board, provided for in the law, would deal in a fair 
and equitable manner with the wage question. 

The debate on the Versailles Treaty was resumed in 
the Senate on February 26, when at Mr. Lodge’s sug- 
gestion, discussion of Article X was deferred until the 
other reservations had been consid- 
ered. The Mandate reservation was 
passed by a vote of 68 to 4. It reads: 
No mandate shall be accepted by the United States under Arti- 


-cle 22, Part 1, or any provision of the treaty of peace with Ger- 
many, except by action of the Congress of the United States. 


February 28. 


The Versailles 
Treaty 


The vote by which this reservation was previously adopted 
on November 13, 1919, was 46 to 33. 

The general impression that the treaty is destined to 
fail of ratification has been further intensified by the re- 
port that one of the Democratic Senators who had been 
delegated by his colleagues to wait on the President and 
ascertain his views on the Lodge reservations, brought 
back word from the White House that Mr, Wilson would 
not deposit the treaty in the Foreign Office at Paris, if 
it were ratified with the Lodge reservations. 


Ireland.—The fourth Home Rule bill has been pub- 
lished: in all important details it is similar to the bill of 
last December. There are to be, temporarily, at least, 
two parliaments—one for the South 
and one for the North, for Antrim, 
namely, Armagh, Down, Fermanagh, 
Londonderry, Tyrone and the boroughs of Belfast and 
Londonderry. Fifty-two members are allowed for the 


The Home Rule 
Bill 
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Northern legislature, 128 for the Southern. The Irish 
representation in the Imperial parliament, sitting at West- 
minster, is placed at twelve for the North and thirty for 
the South. A council for Ireland composed of forty mem- 
bers is provided for, around which, the bill hopes, will 
grow a united parliament for all Ireland, a feat left to 
the two district parliaments to accomplish. The legisla- 
tive powers of this council are to be dependent entirely on 
the North and South parliaments. Minor judicial 
offices are under the control of these latter parliaments, 
each controlling those of its own district, but there is to 
be a court of appeal for the whole of Ireland, presided 
over by a Lord Chancellor. These parliaments may col- 
lect certain taxes, such as death duties, stamp taxes, 
license fees and other minor levies of like nature. To the 
Imperial parliament at Westminster are reserved these 
items : customs and excise, at least until the united parlia- 
ment of Ireland is formed; appointment of the higher 
judiciary officers, until the North and South parliaments 
agree on a method of choosing them; the Royal Irish 
Constabulary and the metropolitan police of Dublin, for 
three years, if a united Irish parliament is not organized 
by that time; the Crown, peace and war, foreign affairs, 
army and navy, coinage, defense, treason, trade outside 
Ireland, navigation, including merchant shipping, wireless 
and cable, income and excess taxes, and the postoffice, 
until. the North and South parliaments agree on a 
plan for its directions, when, on request, it may be turned 
over to the council for the whole of Ireland. In_other 
words, by the terms of the bill England would still own 
Ireland and would continue to exploit the country for 
Britain’s sole advantage. 

It is stipulated, too, that for two years Ireland must 
contribute £18,000,000 annually to the support of the 
Empire, the North giving forty-two per cent of the sum, 
the South fifty-eight per cent. After this two-year period 
a joint exchequer board composed of an equal number 
of the two Irish parliaments and the imperial parliament, 
and presided over by an independent chairman, would 
determine the amount that Ireland would pay into the 
imperial treasury. This decision would stand for five 
years when the case might be reopened. Should a united 
Irish parliament assume control of excise and customs, 
the exchequer board would devise means of guaranteeing 
Ireland’s contribution to the imperial treasury. 

These other items of the bill are of interest : £ 1,000,000, 
will be presented by the United Kingdom to each of the 
Irish parliaments for initial expenses: the Irish will have 
land annuities of some $3,000,000 annually: there is a 
detailed proposal for immediate completion of a land pur- 
chase scheme: the pension of civil servants will be pro- 
tected by the imperial government: religious liberty is 
assured. The bill is, of course, entirely unsatisfactory to 
patriotic Irishmen. It assures the partition of Ireland 
and leaves the great points of dispute to the decision of 
the North and South parliaments, knowing well that the 
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North will never permit a united parliament. It also 
makes safe for England not only Irish trade, but all Irish 
means of communication with the outside world, thus 
keeping Ireland under Britain’s heel, in the name of 
liberty. Cardinal Logue rejects the bill. De Valera de- 
clares Sinn Fein will never accept it. Mr. Devlin calls it 
an insult. Arthur Griffith compares it to Aaron Burr’s 
attempt to dismember the United States. The Freeman’s 
Journal calls it a thieving measure, a proposal for the 
plunder and partition of Ireland. The Jrish News de- 
clares it has not a single redeeming feature. The London 
Sunday Observer approves of it, so do the London Daily 
Chronicle and the Daily Mail, the latter wishing more 
power for the legislative bodies. The Daily Graphic, 
Unionist, thinks the bill a weakling with a bad family 
history. 


Russia._-The Supreme Council in its meeting at Lon- 
don February 24 advised the communities that border on 
the frontiers of Soviet Russia not to continue to wage 
war on the Bolsheviki nor to adopt 
a policy of aggression. The official 
statement further states: 


Peace 
Proposals 


The Allies cannot enter into diplomatic relations with the 
Soviet Government, in view of their past experiences, until they 
have arrived at the conviction that the Bolshevist horrors have 
come to an end, and that the Government at Moscow is ready to 
conform its methods and diplomatic conduct to those of all 
civilized governments. Commerce between Russia and 
the rest of Europe, which is so essential for the improvement of 
economic conditions, not only in Russia but in the rest of the 
world, will be encouraged to the utmost degree possible without 
relaxation of the attitude described above. 

Furthermore, the Allies agree in the belief that it is highly 
desirable to obtain impartial and authoritative information 
regarding the conditions now prevailing in Russia. They have 
therefore noted with satisfaction the proposal before the Interna- 


tional Labor Bureau, which is a branch of the League of 
Nations, to send a commission of investigation to Russia to 
examine into the facts. They think, however, that this inquiry 
would be invested with even greater authority and with superior 


chances of success if it were made on the initiative and conducted 
under the supervision of the Council of the League of Natians 
itself, and they invite that body to take action in this direction. 

On February 28 there came from Rome via Buenos 
Aires a dispatch asserting that Great Britain had made 
the Soviet Government these proposals: 


(1) Tacit recognition of the Maximalist political régime. 
(2) Non-interference by Great Britain with respect to the 
internal condition of those countries separated from former Rus- 


sian rule on the west, namely, Finland, Esthonia, Lithuania, 


Ukrainia and Poland. 


(3) Non-interference by Great Britain in the affairs of 
Siberia. 

(4) Demobilization of the Red army. 

(5) A promise by the Bolsheviki to recognize the indepen- 


dence of the meridianal republics, especially Georgia. 

(6) Non-interference by Russia with the territories on the 
frontiers of Georgia and Persia. 

(7) Payment in gold for goods exported or imported between 
Russia and Great Britain. 

(8) A régime of commercial euality for Russia and Great 
Britain in the autonomous States on the western front. 
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The dispatch added that the Bolsheviki were ready to 
grant several of these points but the fourth and sixth 
they would not consider at all. On February 26 the 
Associated Press reported that the Bolsheviki themselves 
had made the following peace proposals: Soviet Russia 
pledges the establishment of democratic principles in the 
country and the calling of a Constituent Assembly. It 
also promises to withdraw the decree annulling Russia’s 
foreign debt, to restore sixty per cent of the liability, and 
to pay arrears of interest, giving as a guarantee minmg 
concessions to an Anglo-American syndicate. But in 
return Great Britain and other countries must cease to 
interfere in Russian affairs. On February 27 the State 
Department at Washington announced that it had re- 
ceived from Moscow peace proposals addressed to the 
United States, Japan and Rumania, but that the offer 
would not be published or receive any consideration 
from the American Government because it is merely 
Bolshevist propaganda. 

According to the Paris correspondent of the New York 
American the Vatican is largely responsible for the Allied 
Governments’ sudden reversal of policy regarding Russia 
and “has spared no diplomatic efforts” to stop the 
“ furious propaganda ” carried on against the Bolsheviki. 
He continues: ° 

Early last November, the British envoy to the Vatican was 
informed of the necessity of a revision of the false ideas that 
were being spread among the people of Europe and America by 
the Entente Governments. Public opinion, he was told, must 
know the truth—must know the real, constructive activity of 
Bolshevism, not only in military respects, but on the civil and 
social fields as well. It was pointed out by the Vatican that the 
Entente must cease to represent Nicolai Lenine as an adventurer 
playing the game in the interest of Germany. Facts and figures 
were submitted to the British envoy, and these, relayed to Pre- 
mier Lloyd George, deeply impressed the latter. 

It was then that the “evolution” of his Russian policy began, 
culminating in Tuesday’s decision of the Supreme Council, which, 
Governmental circles admit, virtually amounts to recognition, 
slightly camouflaged in order to give the French statesmen time 
to accustom their home public to the sudden change of view- 
point. France, not being represented at the Vatican, was 
informed of the Holy See’s conclusions about Russia only early 
this month. This fact is being used as a powerful lever toward 
speedy resumption of diplomatic relations between France and 
the Vatican. 

A prominent official of the Soviet Government is re- 
ported to have told the chieftains of Communism at 
erlin that though the Bolsheviki have a well-equipped 
army of 2,500,00 men, they are “ now seeking peace with 
the rest of the world,” because Russians could then better 
carry the spirit of Bolshevism with them and so “ revolu- 
tionize the whole world” after the Soviet pattern. 

The Bolsheviki continue to gain on every front. The 
whole of North Russia is now reported to be in their 
hands. Following a revolution which broke out on Feb- 
ruary 21 at Murmansk, on the White Sea, a port which 
was the base, last year, of the Allied resistance, the Bol- 


sheviki seized the city. 
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The Vatican and Central Europe 


IvAN SHVEGEL, M.P. 


has lately expressed his views on this subject in 

the New Europe, the weekly review edited by Dr. 
Seton-Watson, the well-known British Jugoslavophil. 
M. Loiseau made his reputation long before the war by 
his books, “ Le Balkan et la Crise Autrichienne” (18098) 
and “ L’Equilibre Adriatique” (1901), and subsequently 
served as a link between two divergent world-views in 
his post of diplomatic intermediary between the Vatican 
and the French Republic. 

It was to be assumed that to the conservative spirit of 
the Catholic Church, which rests not upon spasmodic, 
but upon organic development in the lives of peoples, the 
catastrophic collapse of an empire so pronouncedly Cath- 
olic as the Hapsburg States, judging by the outward 
facade, seemed to be, should at the first moment have 
been a matter of concern, and not appeared at all desir- 
able. Nor is it to be doubted that the rulers of Protes- 
tant Prussia tried to exploit these sympathies of the 
Vatican for Austria-Hungary during the war quite as 
thoroughly as they had formerly made use of the Austrian 
tool in order to overthrow Cardinal Rampolla’s Slavophil 
policy. But even long before the war it was clear to an 
institution so democratic as the Catholic Church that 
in her relation to the Hapsburg monarchy, in spite of the 
outward reverence professed towards her by the Em- 
perors, the drawbacks were tending more and more to out- 
weigh the advantages, from the days of the “ Liberal- 
ism” of Joseph II, through the era of Metternich’s pol- 
icy and the Magyar Church policy, down to the days of 
the veto against Rampolla’s election to the Papal throne; 
and that with the irresistible progress of the national and 
democratic spirit in Central Europe she would find her- 
self compelled to emancipate herself from an enforced 
relation with merely dynastic interests, which had long 
ago become irksome and appeared at times even deroga- 
tory. Especially among the Slavs of the late Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy, over the Southern Slav question 
in the South and the Ruthene question in the North, did 
the Hapsburg Government and diplomacy attempt to 
make use of the Catholic clergy in pursuing a policy of 
religious antagonism and incitement to strife in the inter- 
ests of German and Magyar supremacy, although such a 
policy was contrary to the true interests of the Catholic 
Church, opposed to the far-seeing policy of a Leo XIII 
and Rampolla, and indeed threatened to become a source 
of great danger to these. The Vienna Government 
sought, fruitlessly in each case, to prevent the concordat 
between Montenegro and the Vatican in 1886 and later 
on that concluded with Serbia in 1914. On the other 
hand it must be admitted that the long-continued con- 
nection of the Holy See with Vienna frequently made 


Dim distinguished Frenchman, Charles Loiseau, 


it possible for the former to exercise a moderating influ- 
ence upon the latter, which in days gone by facilitated 
and assisted those preparatory political and parliamentary 
struggles, which our nationalities were compelled to 
wage within the frame of the Hapsburg monarchy 
throughout the long and weary years before the war. 

By the letter written by the Pope to the Cardinal-Sec- 
retary of State on November 8, 1918, three days before 
the armistice, the Catholic Church, which had long dis- 
counted the inevitable dissolution of the Hapsburg mon- 
archy, defined her attitude towards the reconstruction of 
the map of Europe. She had no reason to fear this re- 
construction, although in the interests of the liberated 
nations she would have wished to see it achieved without 
those precipitate hazards and errors, which might con- 
tain the germ of future reactions and dangers to the as- 
sured existence of the new States even at their birth. 
Benedict XV says in his letter: 

We have instructed our Nuncio in Vienna to enter into 
friendly relations with the peoples of Austria-Hungary which 
have constituted themselves independent States. The Church, 
that perfect community, whose sole object is the ennobling 
of mankind at all times and in all countries, can have no diffi- 
culty in recognizing legitimate territorial and political changes 
among the nations. 

Of all the newly constituted States, the Vatican will 
assuredly sympathize most warmly with the Republic of 
Poland. Here the interests of the Church and those of 
the new State coincide, nay, they are dependent upon 
one another, and the circumstance that this new State 
is a republic offers the Church an even better opportunity 
to show the world that her doctrines and principles are 
compatible with democratic institutions and can only 
suffer eclipse by outward pomp and power. The fire 
of Polish nationalism owes it very largely to the Catholi- 
cism of its people that, although wedged between nation- 
ally kindred, but Orthodox, Russia, on the one hand and 
Protestant Prussia on the other, it was nevertheless able 
to survive and to shine forth once more. During the sad, 
now bygone past, when the Polish nation itself was home- 
less, the Vatican sheltered Matejko’s great painting which 
celebrates the salvation of Western Christendom through 
Sobieski’s victory over the Turks at Vienna; and even so 
in days to come Poland’s political union and independ- 
ence will continue to find its mainstay in the Catholic 
Faith. In Poland the restoration of the Church is in 
many ways synonymous with the reinstatement of the 
nation in its rights :—the restoration of the Catholic dio- 
ceses suppressed by Russia, the restitution of the Church 
lands confiscated by the Russian State, the readmission 
of Religious Orders, seminaries and Church schools. The 
only difficulty for the Vatican in Poland is to be sought 
on the eastern frontier, where Polish imperialism clashes 
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with the vital interests of other Catholic or ‘“Uniate” 
peoples in Lithuania, and among the Ukrainians who are 
all the dearer to the Catholic Church, and whom she is 
all the more anxious to guard from apostasy, as she sees 
in them the spiritual bridge which leads to the Russian 
Orthodox Church and to the hope of a future reunion 
of the Churches of Rome and Byzantium. A man who 
has lived, as I have, in Canada and the United States, 
and been called upon to deal with these questions in his 
profession, knows how eagerly the Vatican seeks to pro- 
tect the religious interests of the so-called Greek Catholic 
or Uniate Church and its adherents. 

A totally different situation prevails in the Czecho- 
Slovak Republic among a patriotic and stubborn people 
educated by its exposed position to centuries of strug- 
gle, the people that gave John Hus and the Moravian 
Brethren to the world, long before Martin Luther arose 
in Germany. Here the German Bishops, who were forced 
upon the population by the Austrian Government, have 
by their Germanizing tendencies bred such indifference 
among the masses and such opposition among the minor 
clergy that it has been to the detriment of the Church. 
But even in Bohemia the Government will realize the 
value of the moral order for which the Church labors, 
and most probably a concordat will be sought after, which 
will satisfactorily define the spheres of interests of each 
party and assure the future and protection of a free 
Church within a free State, after the American pattern. 

Among the Southern Slavs, the Church question pre- 
sents itself under yet another aspect. 

Here [says Loiseau] we have neither Catholic unity as in Po- 
land, nor a Catholic crisis as the outcome of free thought and 
Protestanism, as in Bohemia. Here we find three confessions 
side by side, Catholicism, Orthodoxy and Mahommedanism. 
Jugoslavia may well become the type of the modern State in 
which the Catholic Church, neither claiming privileges from the 
ruling powers, nor being tyrannized over by them, but treated 
with confidence and justice, will enjoy the greatest measure of 
spiritual independence and so fulfil her sublime mission. 

The spirit of the Government of the Kingdom of 
the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, the precedent of the 
concordats with Serbia and Montenegro, the national 
patriotism of our clergy, the traditions of our great 
prelates, the spirit of the great Bishop Strossmayer and 
of Dr. Krek, and the discernment of Rome, which has 
proved itself in the question of the Palaeo-Slav liturgy, 
give good reason to hope for some solution of this kind. 
In former times some might have expressed apprehen- 
sion lest the co-existence of the Catholic and Orthodox 
Faiths in one State should prove dangerous to the life 
of the latter. Those days are past. Germans and Mag- 
yars have used this weapon so often that it has lost its 
edge, and by the very sufferings and the impotence to 
which our people were reduced by it, they taught us the 
value of mutual tolerance and religious accord. That 
must not be changed again. The Catholic Church will 
find devout sons among the Croats and Slovenes, a popu- 
lar secular clergy and meritorious Orders. The Belgrade 
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Government will not fall into the errors of defunct Aus- 


’ tria, but will maintain religious peace in the country, with- 


out demanding political services from the Catholic 
Church. 

In the greatly reduced Hungary, which will remain as 
one of the definite results of this war, an important mis- 
sion will devolve upon the Church among a chiefly Cath- 
olic population. It is a foregone conclusion that the Ger- 
mans will return to their policy of a penetration of the 
East through Hungary and Rumania, and that they will 
try to fill the ambitious Magyar people with the hope 
of recovering its former supremacy, which was for cen- 
turies one of the main obstacles to the normal develop- 
ment and progress of Central Europe. If the Church 
can educate a truly Catholic clergy in Hungary which 
will teach its countrymen to become reconciled to the 
loss of an irretrievable past, then she will render great 
service to the maintenance of peace in Europe. 

In Rumania the interests of the Catholic and Uniate 
sections of the population can be defined by a concordat. 
Little German-Austria, the remnant of a once mighty 
empire extending over Germany, the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, Spain and South America, possesses in its pres- 
ent territory, which is confined to the Eastern Alpine 
regions, an exclusively Catholic, mainly agricultural pop- 
ulation of German nationality, which will perhaps prove 
a distinct asset to the interests of the Catholic Church 
when in the future its inevitable union with Germany 
and the kindred Bavarians and Catholic South Germans 
comes to take place, and this compact bloc will amount 
to one-half of the population of the German Empire and 
will counterbalance Protestant Prussia. 

Thus, for the Vatican, the balance of the World War 
would appear to show a positive gain, quite apart from 
the negative advantages represented by the disappear- 
ance of two powers hostile to it, viz: Hohenzollerndom 
and Tsarism. The universal spirit of the Church gives 
us grounds to hope that the fact of her Roman origin 
and Roman center will not cause her in the future to 
give preference to Italian or Latin national points of 
view, which might prove dangerous to her in the great 
Slav world. Through his nuncios to the various new 
States, with whose peoples the former, sole nuncio in 
Vienna could not establish close contact, the Holy Father 
will in future be better informed than hitherto about 
the position of the peoples of Central Europe, their ma- 
terial and spiritual aspirations, and better able to help. 
them, in their interests and his own. We are reminded 
again today of the words of a man of that noble Celtic 
race, whose racial kinship with the Slavs is not too dis- 
tant, and which in America bears the banner of the 
Catholic Church aloft and forward, the words of Macau- 
lay, who said that the Catholic Church would stand as 
firmly as ever in some far distant future, when the trav- 
eler from New Zealand will sit on the banks of the 
Thames and sketch the ruins of the city that once was 


mighty London. 
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The Historic Policy of the Church 


P. J. Hicarns, S. J. 


the Catholic forward movement gave utterance 
to these thoughts: 


But in so far as certain features in the historic policy of the 
Catholic Church influence its leaders today or are finding expres- 
sion in ways inimical to freedom, tolerance, and general brother- 
hood, we believe that such attitudes and endeavors should be 
discovered, exposed and resisted. 


N OT long since a Protestant paper commentung un 


This is a hard saying, but, happily, it is as false as it is 
hard, as can be easily proved. It was chiefly in the Eng- 
lish rebellion from the mother Church that the cry of 
‘““No Romish despotism” first arose. The pet argument 
of the reformers was that the Holy See had unjustifiably 
assumed the privilege of interfering in the affairs of that 
country, mentioning especially the interference of Rome 
in the affairs of John Lackland, Henry VIII, and Eliza- 
beth. But the Popes were right and the reformers were 
wrong. The Pope up to the year 1648 was the guardian 
of international peace, and his authority as such was 
recognized by all Christendom. Even Henry VIII was 
aware of this fact, as we may infer from the following 
address made to him by one of his nobles: 


Sire, as an Englishman and a subject of your Majesty, I ought 
to serve this kingdom with all my strength. But when I con- 
sider the ancient customs of the realm, I can only believe all 
innovation to be dangerous. For if one supreme head from 
which flow the powers of the lower officers is necessary in a 
temporal State, how much more is it required in religion, be- 
cause of the nature of the Church which indispensably requires 
one head and a great number of lesser officials subordinate to 
it. It is our duty above all things to strive to maintain in all 
parts of the Church that unity which’ is the sacred bond of its 
government and of all other governments. But what a blow 
would we not strike at that admirable body if we were to with- 
draw from it this realm which is its most eminent part? And 
who would ever retain any attachment for a body deprived of its 
head? Certainly, Sire, an authority recognized for so many 
centuries ought not to be rashly rejected; for is not the Pope 
the common father in the Christian world and the arbiter of 
all differences that may arise? Is it not he who sustains the 
majesty of religion and who assures the supremacy of it? Does 
not that power which he has received from God and which acts 
even till death, hold all men in fear of its chastisements, not only 
temporal but even eternal? And would it be prudent to with- 
draw from that puissant instrument the function of restraining 
the people, and hand it over solely to the power of civil justice 
and the secular arm? Moreover, who will mitigate the rigor of 
the law in those cases which admit of mercy, if we cease to 
recognize the Pope? Who will dare to confer Orders or ad- 
minister the Sacraments of the Church? Who will be the 
depositary of the oaths and covenants of princes or who will 
thunder forth against their perjuries and violated pledges? For. 
my part, I do not see how one could preserve without him 
either the general peace between princes or a just moderation in 
human affairs. His court is as it were the supreme tribunal to 
which resort all the other courts of justice in the Christian 
world. (“History of Lord Herbert,” p. 362.) 


Shakespeare likewise certainly knew of the privileges 
which the Popes exercised over Christian princes, for we 


find his view reflected in “ King John,” in the threat 
which he permits Pandulph, the Papal legate, to make 
with all solemnity and force against Philip of France, 
when the latter proposed to join hands in alliance with 
John of England. Intervention of this kind in English 
affairs some have claimed to justify on grounds in some 
way not ethical.- For instance, Father Hull, in discussing 
this subject in his recent work, “ The Spanish Armada,” 
is quoted by AMERICA as starting out with the broad 
premise that “ No historical question can be profitably 
discussed on an absolute ethical basis.” He gives the 
impression that there is some other basis of discussion. 
But the foreign policy of the Holy See in relation to 
John Lackland, Henry VIII, and Elizabeth, as well as to 
royal persons of the same period in other lands can be 
decided on ethical grounds. For up to the Treaty of 
Westphalia in 1648, when the medieval system was first 
definitely broken up, and Europe was first divided into 
Protestant and Catholic countries, the Holy See possessed 
the ethically sound privilege, officially and internationally 
recognized, and based not on Divine right but on the 
common consent of Christendom, of restraining princes 
even to the deposition of dangerous incumbents. In the 
religious wars of this period, whatever may be said of the 
Machiavellianism of Catholic rulers, the policy of the 
Church in general towards the established order cannot 
be subject to censure. 

There is scarcely any brighter page in the history of 
the Church than that describing her care for human 
liberty. During the several centuries previous to the 
Protestant Rebellion she had abolished the serf system, 
had opened sanctuaries for the oppressed, had proscribed 
the trial by ordeal and had substituted in its place a more 
reasonable form of judicature. During the period of the 
Rebellion her vigilance had not relaxed. I[t was Clement 
VIII, Henry of Navarre’s peer as a statesman, who 
promulgated the following condemnation of the notorious 
“ Reasons of State”: “ /tem quae ex gentilium placitis, 
moribus, exemplis, tyrannicam -politiam fovent, et quam 
falso vocant rationem status, ab evangelica et Christiana 
lege abhorrentem inducunt, deleantur.” Urban VIII 
caused Grotius’ great work “ De Jure Belli ac Pacis” to 
be put on the Index because it seemed to mirror forth the 
absolutism of Louis XIII, and it is interesting to note that 
Grotius greatly admired Urban, even to the extent of 
eulogizing him in a poem. Chesterton who pertinently 
remarks about the Edict of Nantes, that the “ English 
persecutors never had so tolerant an edict to revoke,” 
might also have added that the reigning Pontiff, Innocent 
XI, was emphatically opposed to its revocation. Louis 
XIV, suavely posing as a religious zealot, attempted to 
seize even religious jurisdiction for the crown, but he 
found Innocent XII, just as powerful a foe in the field of 
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statesmanship, as Marlborough had been on the field of 
war. On this point the late John Neville Figgis observes: 


Despite the sonorous declarations of 1682, and the solid advo- 
cacy of Bossuet, Louis XIV was beaten by the spiritual power, 
the Gallican liberties succumbed to ultramontane orthodoxy, the 
eldest son of the Church discovered himself to be subject to the 
correction of his father, and the most Christian King found 
that his title was the tacit condition of a contract which he was 
unable to repudiate. No triumph of the Papacy, except that 
of Leo XIII over Bismarck, was greater than this compara- 
tively unregarded one which Innocent XII obtained over the 
Grand Monarque. . 


The way of the political transgressor was evidently hard, 
while Rome was on the watch. 

Paul Claudel, the poet-ambassador, in one of his plays, 
admirably sums up the attitude of the Church towards 
civil affairs. His is the testimony of a man who is a 
sincere Catholic, a brilliant poet, and a benefactor of the 
world because of his invaluable diplomatic service on 
behalf of the Allies during the Great War. His view is 
taken from “ L’Otage,” Act I, Scene 2. Pope Pius ad- 
vances, raises his hand and speaks: 


Behold upon the highways of Judea those bands of men who 
saw Our Lord and cast themselves before Him, weeping 
and crying, and attacking Him with insults and stones, and 
never ceasing of their clamor, “ Jesus of Nazareth, why per- 
secutest Thou us?” 

So during the passage of centuries impious men have pursued 
Christ’s Vicar. 

There has been no ease for men since he first appeared amongst 
them as an outcast. 

For the brief span of a day, they fix for themselves petty com- 
pacts, and they call them unions, constitutions, royal estates; 
yet all through a power that is given them for a day, and 
which is good and blessed in itself. 

And they think they have stopped the onward march of the 
world, ruling all things for all time according to their own 
wills. 

And because they do not know what part in this they should 
allow to Him, they are filled with anger against their God. 

A part: He does not wish for a part. 

(Turning gravely towards the figure of Christ). 

He is naked without anything He might call His own. 

(A moment of silence elapses) 

And they seek to arrest Him and to imprison Him, devising 
laws and barricades, declarations of liberty and concordats. 

And for Us, it is Our duty to lend Ourselves to their whims, as 
a fisherman on the sea, accommodating himself to the times 
in which he may work, not having his free choice of it; 

For the good of souls all things,—up to the forbidden point. 


Yes, all legitimate things for the good of souls. The 
Church has been forced against her will to enter the field 
of temporal activities; for the sake not of directing gov- 
ernments, but of directing men. In this field many of her 
Pontiffs have suffered in the defense of justice and right, 
as for instance, Pius VII, whose imprisonment and in- 
human treatment at the hands of Napoleon was due in no 
little degree to the fact that he refused to join in the 
latter's continental system against England. This can 
hardly be called following a policy inimical to human 
liberty. 

The question naturally arises as to how Protestants 
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first developed their monstrous accusation against the 
Catholic Church. Certainly if it can be shown that in 
order to propagate their charge, Protestantism employed 
means grievously in violation of human liberties, then 
Protestants beyond all others should be the last to make 
such charges. And if it be further manifest that we owe 
our most cherished modern principles of freedom and 
democracy in a large part to the care of the Catholic 
Church, it is hard to see why Protestants and the world 
in general do not rather owe her a great debt of gratitude. 
Yet the very birth not only of Protestant prejudice, but 
even of Protestantism itself, constitutes the most out- 
rageous form of intolerant persecution, and on the other 
hand, the preservation of modern principles of democracy 
by the Catholic Church, can be proved out of the mouths 
of Protestant authorities. Apropos of this Hallam de- 


clares: 

The adherents to the Church of Rome have never failed to 
cast two reproaches on those who left them; one that the reform 
was brought about by intemperate and calumnious abuse, by out- 
rages of an excited populace, or by tyranny of princes; the other 
that after stimulating the most ignorant to reject the authority 
of their Church, it instantly withdrew his liberty of judgment, 
and devoted all who presumed to swerve from the line drawn 
by law, to virulent obloquy, and sometimes to bonds and death. 
These reproaches, it may be a shame to us to own, can be uttered, 
and cannot be refuted. 

The ‘outspoken Locke amplifies this idea by giving an 
account of the part which ministers of the Gospel played 


in the business: 

It (i.e. the State in disorder) cannot indeed be otherwise so 
long as the principle of persecution for religion shall prevail, as 
it has done hitherto with magistrate and people; and so long as 
those, that ought to be the preachers of peace and concord, shall 
continue with all their art and strength to excite men to arms, 
and sound the trumpet of war. But that magistrates should thus 
suffer these incendiaries and disturbers of the peace, might 
greatly be wondered at, if it did not appear that they have been 
invited by them unto a participation in the spoil, and have there- 
fore thought fit to make use of their covetousness and pride, as 
means whereby to increase their own power. For who does 
not see that these good men are indeed more ministers of the 
Government than ministers of the Gospel; and that by flattering 
the ambition and favoring the dominion of princes and men in 
authority, they endeavor with all their might to promote that 
tyranny in the commonwealth, which otherwise they would not 
be able to establish in the church? (“Letter on Toleration.”) 


Later John Neville Figgis gives us the contemporary 
attitude of Jesuits and Catholics in general on the vital 
question of the Divine right of kings: 

Doleman [Father Parsons S.J.], Bellarmine, and Suarez are 
the bétes noires of Anglican divines. Against them, as the 
preachers of resistance and inventors of the theory of original 
compact, the heavy artillery of the royalist pamphleteers is 
always directed. The attempt of the Jesuits to manufacture anti- 
monarchical sentiment in the interests of the Papal claims could 
not but have as its main result the effect of causing orthodox 
English churchmen to attach an increased value to kingship and 
to emphasize the peculiar importance of hereditary succes- 
sion. Yet here again it is not as the servants of a 
system destructive of morality or. inimical to truth that the 
Jesuits have won their monumental meed of execration. This 
is not the ground of their evil name. That comes of their ardent 
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support of the Papal claims. It is not as believers in Roman 
Catholic doctrine, but as Papalists, that they have been at- 
tacked. . The Jesuits are villains, that the royalists be- 
lieve. But the cause is not that they believe or teach false 
dogmas in theology, not that they are paving the way for moral 
skepticism, nor that they in general urge and permit immoral 
actions, but merely that they are traitors guilty of high treason 
against the sovereignty of nations, seeking to wrest the diadem 
from the imperial crown of England, that they might place it on 
the brows of a priest. “Le cléricalisme, voila Pennemi” is the 
governing thought of those who cry for Jus Divinum and non- 
resistance. (“ Divine Right of Kings.”) 

The one striking fact brought out by Figgis is, that 
whereas, it has been the doubtful glory of Protestantism 
to have sustained the tyrannical doctrine of the Divine 
right of kings, the Catholic Church, on the other hand, 

‘in opposing jus Divinum, may boast of having preserved 
the very principles for which the world fought the Kaiser. 
Figgis reminds one of Balaam and the ass; he sets out to 
curse the Jesuits, he ends up by praising them. 

Two examples may be given to show how men at 
present in a position to form public opinion are disparag- 
ing the work of the Church along the same lines followed 
by the Protestant paper quoted at the beginning of this 
article. First, the Rev. William Cunningham, an Anglican 
minister, in his work, “ Christianity and Politics,” takes 
up the conduct of his Holiness, Benedict XV, during 
the Great War to prove that the Papacy has ceased to 
be an instrument for good in the world. He declares: 

In international disputes the Papal pronouncements have been 
ineffective because they are merely the announcements of human- 
itarian sentiments or the statement of truisms about natural 
justice; they show no signs of insight and power of discrimina- 
tion. For the Sovereign Pontiff, as “ Supreme 
Interpreter of the Eternal Law” to proclaim that “ for no reason 
is it allowable to injure justice” is a waste of words, so long as 
he thinks it improper to entangle the Pontifical authority in the 
disputes between belligerents. 

From what has been seen, however, in regard to the 
notable part taken by the Holy See in centuries of con- 
stant struggle for the defense of human liberties, and 
from the further fact that his Holiness, Benedict XV, did 
take an important part in the war, even to the extent of 
winning the enthusiastic thanks of Belgium, it is clear 
that Dean Cunningham in stooping to such untruthful- 
ness, is extremely hard put to find means for bolstering 
up the tottering remains of Henry VIII’s handiwork. 

But Mr. Harold J. Laski of the history department at 
Harvard goes further, so far in fact as to imply that the 
Church has not only lost her power for good, but has 
even deliberately sacrificed it for the sake of gaining 
temporal ascendancy. In his book, “ Authority in the 
Modern State,” using the unfortunate De Lamennais as a 
mask for his own malign attitude towards the Catholic 
Church, he makes the following unqualified observations: 

What he (i.e. De Lamennais) learned was the danger of uni- 
fied authority in the Catholic Church. He was defeated by Papal 
unwillingness to separate the spheres of the temporal and spir- 


itual. He found that in thought at any rate the Papal idea 
was still the dream of a worldly dominion against which cen- 
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turies of reformers had uttered in vain their protest. He learnea 
that the Papacy regarded itself as a temporal power which had 
benefited by the possession of certain valuable spiritual weapons. 
The Rome of which he dreamed vanished the more speedily as 
he contemplated it in actuality. It was a Rome which was un- 
willing to regain a spiritual empire, if secular dominion must be 
sacrificed. 

Again in the light of what has been seen as to the broad 
humanitarian policy followed by the Church and in view 
of its Apostolic principle of “ All things for the good of 
souls ” it is evident that both Mr. Laski and De Lamen- 
nais are mistaken in demanding a separation of the 
“spheres of the temporal and spiritual.” It was in fact 
precisely because De Lamennais persisted in this error of 
his old age that he was abandoned by such men as Mon- 
talembert and Lacordaire. It is because of this separa- 
tion, too, that rulers, free from spiritual restraints, the 
more easily become tyrants. But, of course, it cannot be 
expected that the difficult problem of Church and State 
would be understood by a man of Mr. Laski’s caliber, 
whose flippancy in dealing with things Catholic is equaled 
only by his impertinence in criticizing the Constitution 
of the United States in the light of “an alien tradition,” 
England and Oxford, of which tradition he is so un- 
accountably proud. 


The Recent Mexican Earthquakes 
Rt. Rev. A. E. Burke, P. A. 


EXICO is the land of earthquakes. From 1501 

when Popocatepetl was in violent eruption, down 
to the recent cataclysm of January 3 last, there have 
occurred, at fairly regular intervals, in the mountainous 
region of Vera Cruz, Puebla and Oaxaca, as many as 
669 earthquakes and eruptions, some greater, some less, 
but all as serious as the latest one, and many of them, 
veritable national disasters. 

Science cannot give a definite reason for these dreadful 
occurrences. Extra-terrestrial influences may have some- 
thing to do with them. A scholarly priest, Francisco 
Palma Camarillo, a short time before January 3, re- 
ported a number of spots on the sun, and announced that 
seismic troubles were presently to be expected. Dr. Gallo, 
a director of the Mexican National Observatory, rushed 
into print to nullify this contention, but Father Camarillo 
with much force declared that these solar specks really 
exerted some sort of electro-magnetic influence on the 
earth. He cited the testimony of the Indians of the lo- 
cality where the cataclysm occurred, as to certain evi- 
dences accompanying the geological phenomena of the 
time, to wit: subterranean noises and thunders, mys- 
terious illuminations above the mountains, and luminary 
and atmospheric peculiarities, which not only dazed those 
present, but rendered them uncomfortable, as if from sea- 
sickness. He quoted Dr. Arreola, director of anthro- 
pology, as concurring with this view; and, also Dr. 
Medina, of the Mexican Astronomical Society, who just 
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before the Messina earthquake, in 1908, said: “The 
great number of small spots on the face of the sun cer- 
tainly portend earthquakes; and I fully expect some oc- 
currence of the sort within eight days.” Six days after 
this utterance the awful calamity of Sicily and Calabria 
horrified the world. Father Camarillo says there are still 
spots on the sun which are working outward from the 
north and east; those from the north being the first to 
leave its disk; and, although he does not wish to frighten 
anybody further, he believes more tremors are imminent. 
As a matter of fact unusual rumblings and slight quakes 
are reported every day from Puebla and Vera Cruz. 

I have felt seismic movements or earthquakes since 
coming to Mexico, but paid little or no attention to them. 
One evening, last month as I visited Don Luis Ca- 
brera, at his home, on Caille del Londres, he arose sud- 
denly from his chair and went out into the patio to look 
about, remarking as he returned: “ That was an earth- 
See how the lights are still swinging from the 
ceilings!” And sure enough, there was the lamp-cord 
oscillating like a pendulum. I was in bed, but still awake, 
in my apartment on the top story of the hotel I stay at, 
on the night of the latest disturbance, and distinctly felt 
the bed shake under me. I also heard that unaccountable 
rumbling noise, which once recognized, is never to be for- 
gotten. There is nothing quite so ominous in the whole 
range of earthly sounds. Instinctively one feels that 
something terrible is happening, although what it is, 
cannot be divined. This element of uncertainty adds awe 
and mystery to such incidents. It was a quarter to ten 
o'clock, on the night of January 3, when I experienced 
these unusual motions, heard the grinding sounds and 
saw my lamp-cord oscillating vigorously to and fro. Next 
morning the newspapers said that there had been an earth- 
quake of considerable intensity somewhere. The observa- 
tories of the United States cabled that its eptfico or point 
of greatest disturbance was in Central America. It was 


quake ! 


several days before we could find out just where it had . 


occurred. Strange to say, the seismographs of the Mexi- 
can Observatory did not record any undulations at all; 
so everybody placed the danger spot much further south. 
The lateness of the news about it came from the fact that 
the principal convulsion happened in the very heart of 
the occidental Sierras of Puebla and Vera Cruz, between 
the Cofre de Perote and Pico de Orizaba, and that the 
villages or peoples most concerned were very largely de- 
stroyed. There was nobody left to tell the tale; no means 
of getting at the centers of communication; all was chaos 
and devastation. And the trembling and disruption of the 
mountains continued, greatly frightening everyone in the 
immediate vicinity. Lofty mountains tumbled to their 
bases, the slopes and valleys of yesterday disappeared, 
rivers, choked with debris, dried up in their natural 
courses, exposing to decomposition every bit of animal 
life they had previously sheltered, and, then, violently 
broke into new courses, engulfing the settled stretches in 
their flood. Gases, vapors and deleterious dusts enveloped 
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the whole region. “ All the valleys shall be filled and the 
mountains laid low.” Is it any wonder that these simple 
people were fully convinced that the last day was upon 


them? And the scenes portrayed in the Sacred Book, 
for that time, were largely similar to what happened to 
the Indian mountain dwellers of the Canton of Cordoba. 
Speaking of Jalapa, which suffered greatly, the chronicler 
said: 

The whole region was a scene of inexpressible sadness and 
horror. Everybody was mourning, some for their nearest kin, 
others because of the terrible mortality which had overtaken the 
place. From the notes of the church-bells to the exclamations 
of the people, there was nothing but weeping and lamentation. 

Of the destruction of Chilchotla another eye-witness 
declares : 

It was ten o’clock at night when fearful subterranean thunders, 
followed by titanic convulsions threw us from our beds to the 
floor, and from the floor, outside, into the street. The spectacle 
which met our eyes when we attempted to look up was so ap- 
palling that it cannot be put into words. Clouds of smoke and 
dust were arising from the great new abysses, enveloping the 
mountains and obscuring the face of the sickly moon. Every- 
thing appeared to be tumbling to earth, with horrible crashings, 
and there was nothing left for poor mortals to do, but to fall 
flat upon their faces, on the ground, and await the doom which 
appeared to be impending. Many of the survivors of this time 
of terror lost their reason altogether. 

About twenty small towns in all were involved in the 
disaster. 

As soon as the magnitude of the calamity became 
known the charitably disposed, and Mexico is a really 
charitable community in the true sense of the word, 
rushed to the assistance of the afflicted people. The 
Secretary of Foreign Relations, immediately left his 
duties in this city, and with a provisional grant of 70,000 
pesos and a military escort, set out for the scene of dis- 
aster. Arrived at Cordoba, which had also suffered 
damage in its best buildings, he was obliged to make the 
rest of the journey into the interior or mountain district 
with pack-mules. The roads and trails were for the most 
part so greatly damaged or destroyed that progress was 
slow indeed. The bandits, too, who marauded in the 
disturbed section, threatened his progress. There was a 
rumor that a whole encampment of these rebels had been 
swallowed up by the earthquake, but this report has not 
been verified. As the Governor advanced on his errand 
of mercy, however, his eyes were opened to the magnitude 
of the disaster and the necessity of rehabilitating the 
remnants of the disrupted mountain poblaciones. He 
was able to alleviate the pressing necessities of the people 
and plan for their permanent restoration. On January 
9, he offered an amnesty to all who had arisen in arms, 
and it is averred that many of those rebels have sur- 
rendered. I cannot tell how true this is, but if the 
earthquake cleared this section of its nests of marauders 
and rebels it was not an altogether unmixed calamity. 

Other public and quasi-public bodies came quickly to 
the rescue. The municipal government of Mexico City 
made a large grant of money; the Department of Rail- 
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ways gave 100,000 pesos; the National and American 
Chambers of Commerce opened subscription lists and 
gathered much money; the White and Red Cross asso- 
ciations early pledged help; the labor unions contributed, 
and the Church was promptly in the field. Outside State 
‘and municipal governments as well as the people gen- 
erally poured in their charitable offerings. The new 
Bishop of Vera Cruz, Mgr. Guizar Valencia, who had 
just reached his diocese from Cuba, where he had been 
consecrated, immediately headed an organization to re- 
lieve “ the critical situation of our brothers, victims of a 
terrible earthquake ”; and much money was sent to him 
from the newspapers, and other sources for this purpose. 
He was not satisfied merely to head an organization of 
relief in Vera Cruz City, he immediately went forward 
to the afflicted district and administered temporal and 
spiritual consolation at the same time to his suffering 
people. 

It was at first thought that the State of Vera Cruz 
alone was involved in the catastrophe; it turned out that 
even greater calamities were registered in the State of 
Puebla; so the Governor, Dr. Cabrera, and the Arch- 
bishop of the diocese, Mgr. Sanchez Paredes, threw 
themselves into rescue work, with commendable ardor. 
The Archbishop of Mexico City, Dr. José Mora y Del 
Rio, immediately circularized the churches of his juris- 
diction, asking them “to fulfil the sacred duty religion 
imposes upon them, by aiding from the very moment, the 
great number of families in Vera Cruz, rendered home- 
less by the earthquake.” Other Bishops and dignitaries 
throughout the Republic did likewise. Later, a new ap- 
peal was made for help to reconstruct the many parochial 
churches thrown down in the disturbed territory. So 
nobody here closed his ears to the demands of charity 
and funds are coming in from outside countries. Even 
Europe has heard the appeal of the poor unhoused suf- 
ferers and has sent messages of sympathy and promises 
of material assistance. Real charity knows no limita- 
tions of race or country, all have endeavored to bind up 
the wounds of the suffering victims “ pouring in oil and 
wine,” and leaving at least a penny for their care at the 
inn. This is as it should be. It will bring the world to a 
better spirit than all the wars and military expeditions 
ever could create. 

I am not able to give any exact information as to the 
number of villages destroyed by the crumbling mountains, 
or buried at the bottom of dreadful abysses. It has been 
stated that there were a hundred of them. This is an 
exaggeration. There were, perhaps, twenty. I cannot 
give you an exact account either of the number of people 
killed outright. It was placed among the tens of thous- 
ands, at first; I hope it will not reach even two thousand. 
I cannot say how many people have been disabled and 
driven from their homes. This will be the greatest 
number of all. I cannot hope, with present information, 
to say what destruction of live-stock has occurred or 
what is the extent of the damage to farms and ranching 
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areas either. It will be far less than at first represented. 
But, all this said, it cannot be denied that a great calamity 
has overtaken Puebla and Vera Cruz, and that there is 
occasion for everybody’s sympathy and assistance. The 
casualties are much greater than in the San Francisco 
earthquake. In the number of deaths and disablements 
it approaches more closely to that of Messina. Pale 
death, with unerring fate, has knocked at palace and 
cottage gate. As a distinguished Vera Cruzan, Don 
José de J. Nuiiez y Dominguez, has well put it, in his 
appeal in the press: “ Son idénticos y espantables, mil- 
lonarios y miserables!” 


The Parting of the Ways 


P. O’RIorDAN 


HE lesson of history seems to be that when the 

Church in any country is in a normally healthy 
condition the foreign missionary spirit is in evidence. 
Going further back we may say that the Church in a 
particular country is in the growing stage or in a state 
of decay, when it fails to supply itself with priests. When 
it has attained the plenitude of its growth, when its spir- 
itual life is active and vigorous, there is a surplus of 
priests, and they seek an outlet for their energies in the 
foreign mission field. 

The Church in the United States seems almost, if not 
quite, to have reached its maturity. In the main we have 
a native clergy. But then there is the too common com- 
plaint of a shortage of priests, a sure sign of a none too 
vigorous spiritual life, and there are many priests who 
are not native-born Americans. In some cases this is 
virtually a necessity, as, for instance, when there are 
congregations of Slavs, Italians, Poles, the older mem- 
bers of which are best ministered to by priests who have 
spoken those languages from their childhood. 

The Great War has hurt the foreign missions seriously. 
The activities of German missionaries have been cur- 
tailed by the victorious Allies, and this means that the 
services of over 1,000 experienced priests, Brothers, and 
Sisters are no longer available. We may remark, en 
passant, that Protestant missionary societies are prepar- 
ing to take their place. Neither in men nor money can 
France do much for many years to come. And, let this 
be said of the French, they were wonderfully active 
in the foreign mission field. The same is true of Bel- 
gium. Holland remains untouched, and what may be a 
pleasant surprise to some of our readers, the Church in 
Holland is virile, active, well organized, and exceptionally 
strong in the mission field. 

Latterly, in the Providence of God, the call seems 
to have come to English speaking peoples’ to take their 
share of the work in the mission field. Twenty years 
ago no one in the States talked of the foreign missions. 
But that is all changed now. Extension, God bless 
it, made a beginning for the United States and their de- 


pendencies. Then came Maryknoll, Techny, and, last 
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of all, the Chinese Mission Society with headquarters at 

Omaha. 

For years England has been in the field. Priests of 
St. Joseph’s Foreign Missionary Society, Mill Hill, are 
in Uganda, Borneo, India. And an offshoot of the 
same society is here in the States, ministering in the main 
to colored congregations. 

Three years ago the call came to Ireland, and the peo- 
ple took it up in a wonderfully enthusiastic fashion. The 
Foreign Mission College for the Conversion of China 
has been open for two years. Last year 300 students had 
to be refused simply for lack of room. 

Holland, Ireland, England, and the United States, 
these are the countries in whose hands Providence seems 
to have placed the immediate future of the foreign mis- 
sion field. Shall we turn a deaf ear to the call? God 
forbid. 

If we do so, we run the risk of losing our faith alto- 
gether. We are only 20,000,000 out of 100,000,000, and 
the majority has a wonderful power of absorption and 
assimilation. Our safety lies in cultivating the mission- 
ary spirit. The nations that spread the Faith abroad 
never lose it at home. When the Catholic Church in any 
nation has sons and daughters of that nation in the 
mission field, when the people at home read about foreign 
missions, talk about them, pray for them, help them finan- 
cially, the Faith is safe. There is no danger of dry rot, 
the curse of stagnant Catholic churches. We insure our 
lives, our health, why not take out spiritual insurance 
for our souls, for our Faith? Home and foreign mis- 
sions are a spiritual insurance company, protecting us 
against apathy, selfishness, worldliness, the weakening 
of the Faith, or the complete loss thereof. 

Our non-Catholic brethren put us to shame. The 
Methodists have got $126,000,000 for foreign mission 
work; the Southern Baptists, some $75,000,000. In 
China, with its 400,000,000 inhabitants, the United States 
is looked on as a Protestant nation. No wonder. Until 
quite recently all the American missionaries the. Chinese 
had seen have been Protestants. 

Then the Philippine Islands. A Catholic army chap- 
lain writes: 

For twenty years these islands have been the wards of the 
United States. Much has been accomplished during that time 
in economic and other fields. It is time to ask ourselves what 
has been done by us Catholics for the preservation of the 
Faith among this people. Through the religious activi- 
ties of Protestant bodies a small number has joined one or other 
Protestant sect. A most surprising fact is the almost 
total absence of American priests. Whenever I came in touch 
with missionaries, I diligently inquired if there were any Ameri- 
can priests in their district. I was aware that no mission field 
had been assigned to the American branch of any Order or 
Congregation. Yet I had thought that some secular priests had 
come here with the American Bishops. As far as I could ascer- 


tain, there are, not counting the Bishops and their secretaries, 
four American priests in these islands; one Augustinian, one 


Dominican, and two Jesuits. 
Now is the time to begin a campaign of education for 
home and foreign missions. The priest in the church, the 
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priests and the Sisters in the schools can effectively spread 
the missionary idea. Every family should take a mis- 
sionary magazine, better still, two or more. For home 
missions there is Extension, a strong, healthy, energetic 
Catholic monthly. For foreign missions there is the 
Field Afar, Maryknoll, Ossining, N. Y., and the Far 
East, published at Omaha. The Missionary Association 
of Catholic Women has its headquarters at Milwaukee, 
and new branches are being rapidly formed. It, too, has 
its monthly magazine. There are further the official 
publications of the Propagation of the Faith and of the 
Holy Childhood, besides the Paulists’ Missionary, the 
various magazines of the Fathers of the Divine Word, 
and still other periodicals devoted to the mission cause. 

We are at the parting of the ways. Europe cannot 
continue to do what it has beén doing. We are offered 
an opportunity of taking its place. God invites us to do 
so. Shall we go on in the old selfish, thoughtless, apathe- 
tic way? Or shall we boldly step into the breach for the 
glory of God. and the spread of the Faith, aye, and for 
our own protection and safety? 


A Famous College 


Epwarp B. JorpDAN 


HE announcement that Mt. St. Mary’s College of Emmits- 
burg, Md., following the example of many of the larger 
colleges of the country, has launched a drive for a half-million- 
dollar endowment that will enable her to carry on her work 
more successfully recalls the splendid record of this old institu- 
tion during its 112 years of existence. 

Founded in 1808 by the Rev. John Dubois, an exile of the 
French Revolution, the college was destined to play a prominent 
part in the growth and development of the Catholic Church in 
the United States; for not only did it send a number of priests 
into the Lord’s vineyard every year, but it has given to the 
American Church no fewer than thirty-two bishops, of whom 
seven were archbishops and one a cardinal, the first American 
to wear the Roman purple. Well has the Mountain Seminary 
been called the “nursery of Bishops.” The names of Hughes, 
McCluskey, Purcell, Elder, Becker and Spalding are writ large 
on the pages of American Catholic history; and these champions 
of the Faith were all sons of the Mountain. Practically every 
diocese east of the Mississippi was at one time or another ruled 
by a Mountaineer bishop and they were ably assisted by the 
hundreds of zealous priests that were trained at the College. 

Nor were the missionary activities of the Mountain’s sons con- 
fined to the East. The South and West “lifted up their eyes 
to the Mountain whence help came to them”; and there are few 
States that have not been blessed by the labors of her priests. 
Today her clerical sons are to be met with far and wide but 
they are most numerous in the dioceses where missionary effort 
is most needed. One of the first students to join the Foreign 
Missionary Society of America was the Rev. James E. Walsh 
of Cumberland, Md., a graduate of Mt. St. Mary’s, who is now 
in charge of the mission at Loting, China. 

The Mountain was, moreover, an educational center and her 
sons were pioneers in the spread of Catholic education. Many 
of the Catholic colleges and seminaries of America owe their 
foundation, either directly or indirectly, to the zeal and energy 
of Mountaineers. The New York Seminary, Mt. St. Mary’s of 
the West at Cincinnati, the Seminary of St. Paul, at Lafarge- 
ville, and its successor St. Joseph’s Seminary, and St. John’s 
College, Fordham, New York, and St. Mary’s College, Kentucky, 
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are but a few of the institutions that were organized by Moun- 
tain priests or bishops. Six of the original thirteen students of 
the American College at Rome received their early training at 
the Mountain and for a period of twenty years after its founda- 
tion the seminary on the Via dell’ Umilta was presided over by 
Mountaineers. 

The Mountain College has not limited herself to the training 
of priests. From her foundation she welcomed the lay student 
to her halls and clerics and laymen have grown up side by side 
under her fostering care. Here many who afterwards attained 
success and famg in the various walks of civil life received their 
academic and college education; and sons of the Mountain have 
graced the medical, business and legal professions. Chief Jus- 
tice White of the Supreme Court; Edward M. Stettinius of J. 
P. Morgan & Co.; Judge N. Charles Burke and Mr. Michael 
Jenkins of Baltimore; Judge John Head, Mr. Richard M. Reilly, 
K. S. G., and Mr. J. Rogers Flannery of Pennsylvania, are some 
of the more prominent men who made their early studies at 
Mt. St. Mary’s. 

The World War brought forcibly to light the caliber of the 
Mountain’s sons, no fewer than 400 of whom joined the colors. 
This number represents twenty-five per cent of the living alumni. 
Twenty-seven of the military chaplains were Mountain priests 
and one of these, the Rev. John J. O’Leary of Scranton, Pa., 
has been called by Father Francis Duffy, the greatest hero chap- 
lain of the war. Mr. Walter Flannery of Pittsburgh, “the young 
hero of the Marne,” was also a Mountain boy. Many of the 
Mountain lads who donned the khzki lie today beneath the sod 
of France, having given “ their last full measure of devotion” to 
their country’s cause. 

Mt. St. Mary’s is still carrying on the noble work of Catholic 
education to the gratification of all those who are interested in 
the welfare of America. These are times in which the country 
has special need of such schools as the Mountain where the 
youth of our land are trained in the right principles of citizen- 
ship and are imbued with the spirit of obedience to lawfully 
constituted authority. Such establishments are the bulwark of 
the nation; they constitute a guarantee of the permanence of 
our institutions. Fidelity to God and loyalty to country are the 
foundation-stones on which the edifice of Catholic education is 
erected; and nowhere have these basic principles been more 
faithfully adhered to than at the Mountain. The record of her 
sons will bear out the truth of this statement. But now, like 
many other colleges, she finds the sphere of her usefulness 
limited by lack of funds. If institutions like Harvard and 
Princeton with their large resources are compelled to ask for 
still greater endowments it can be readily understood how a 
small college such as the Mountain is cannot hope to keep step 
with the march of progress without outside assistance. She has 
always depended upon the generosity of her alumni and friends 
to enable her to carry on her work; and, to their honor be it 
said, they have never failed her in her needs. This it is that 
leads her to make this latest appeal and she is confident that it 
will not go unheeded. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed six-hundred words 


The Negro Problem and the K. of C. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The recent appeal made by the Archbishops of Baltimore, 
New York and Philadelphia in behalf of the Negro and Indian 
missions has prompted me to suggest through the columns of 
America that this problem is one that might well enlist the most 
active efforts of the Knights of Columbus. Our Negro popula- 
tion is reported to be approximately 11,000,000, of which number 
about 4,500,000 profess some form of Protestantism, less than 
500,000 Catholicism and about 6,000,000 no form of religion 
whatever. The great Catholic organization, known as the 
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Knights of Columbus, now solidly established in nearly every 
city and town from the Atlantic to the Pacific, can find in the 
solution of this Negro problem a work that has a preeminent 
claim on its most zealous efforts. 

The Knights of Columbus stand for Catholicism and Amer- 
icanism, for God and country, for the things that will advance 
the Catholic religion and the interests of the United States. 
And here at our own doors, part and parcel of our citizenship, 
are 6,000,000 members of an unfortunate race, making no pro- 
fession of any form of religion whatever. They are a prolific 
people, possessing the ballot, and will soon find their political 
strength doubled by the adoption of the suffrage amendment. 
The problem, therefore, is one that may not be ignored and 
must not be minimized. The souls of these people are very 
precious in the sight of God. They have been purchased with 
a great price, and to cooperate with the Church in the endeavor 
to effect their conversion is a work of superlative merit. Every 
instructed Catholic will admit the truth of this statement without 
argument: good Catholics, regardless of color, make good 
citizens. Hence the incalculable advantage it would be to our 
country if these 6,000,000 Negroes, who profess no religion, 
could be brought to the profession and practice of the Catholic 
Faith. It seems to me that there is no other work today so 
pressing, so necessary, so all-important, so much in the direct 
line with the aims and objects of the Knights of Columbus, as 
the solution of the Negro problem in the United States. 

With a membership in the K. of C. according to a recent 
issue of the Columbiad, approximating 600,000, the sum of 
$10,000,000 could be raised in the next two years, and under the 
guidance of the Hierarchy could be used to inaugurate and carry 
on missionary work among the Negroes. In addition to raising 
this $10,000,000, the Knights of Columbus could do much more. 
They could, in every community where they are represented, 
secure an enumeration of all Negroes who profess no religion. 
These names and addresses could be card-indexed, and with a 
record such as this would afford, leaflets, pamphlets, papers, 
magazines and books could be sent regularly to these addresses. 
The city or town could be divided into districts and K. of C. 
committees appointed to look after each district. The Knights 
could well go even further. They could seek out, get acquainted 
with, and in numerous ways show interest in, the welfare of 
these people. 

The great Apostle of the Gentiles did not feel above such 
work, for he became all things to all men that he might save all. 
How are these poor souls ever to know who we are and what 
we believe unless we contrive in some way or somehow to 
reach them? Thousands of them are dying every year without 
any knowledge of our religion. 

Atlantic City, N. J. 


Masonry and Prohibition 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Some weeks since, in America for January 10, the present 
writer suggested a name for the immense money and organized 
influence which is evidently behind Prohibition. Your corre- 
spondent in his reply of February 14, enumerates contributory 
influences about which there is no doubt. As a reply it is out- 
wardly sincere enough, except that it assumes that the reason 
given for the Masons backing Prohibition was Prohibition itself. 
This was not the reason given. He must know that the decrees 
of high Masonry do not ordinarily leak out, but are acted out. 
In this case, however, they did leak out in a letter, published if 
my informant’s memory serves, in the Bien Public of Ghent, 
about seven years ago. This newspaper, a reputable and accurate 
one, got hold somehow of a letter from a high Mason of Ohio 
to one in Austria, replying to the latter’s query, why the Amer- 
ican Masons did so little against Catholicism. The answer was, 
that it was useless for the Masons here to attempt anything 
while tae present double-party system, Democratic and Repub- 
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lican, divided and monopolized the political field. This must 
first be done away with and thither Masonic efforts were di- 
rected. Now it needs no great political sagacity to discover that 
Prohibition is the wedge which is splitting the Democratic and 
Republican parties in twain. We are trying to get a copy of 
the letter, which my informant, a Belgian, himself read. 

There was, it may be presumed, no inkling of this purpose, 
in the methods employed in the lodges, “After all this is a 
needed reform which our brothers, the Methodists have taken 
up.” “The American people certainly drink too much.” “ The 
American saloon is a sore in the community.” “It would be a 
good thing to ‘cut out’ liquor.” The beauty of these arguments 
is that they are true and furnish strong grounds for restriction, 
in which all sane men believe. Restriction of one liberty to 
secure or enhance another is one of the reasons for the existence 
of governments. But there is an essential distinction between 
restriction and the suppression that has resulted. A _ restricted 
liberty is still a living liberty, a liberty suppressed is dead. God 
Himself suppresses seldom and He allows no one else to do it 
at all. This holds all the more strongly of a primary liberty 
such as is here in question. (Summa Theol. 2a 2ae, q. 104, 
a. 5, 6). Killing liberty is a bad business for a government tu 
take up. To urge as our Masons would do, that this liberty 
must be killed in order to protect I know not what other, is to 
ask us to transfer our allegiance and adoration from God to 
themselves, for God, the Omniscient, mistakenly allowed two 
liberties which He thought could coexist with restriction, while 
they wisely found and pointed out to Him His mistake. 

There can be no doubt that in the Southern and Western 
States the fact that Prohibition would put a stop to the Mass was 
also an argument, as the court-decisions against this attempt 
indicate. This also points Masonward. Their militants are 
never averse to taking a fling at the Catholic Church. This 
argument, for propriety’s sake, would of course be put as an 
assertion that Jesus Christ, if He came again, would reverse 
his procedure at the Marriage Feast and change wine to water. 
This, it need hardly be said, is constructive blasphemy. Does 
the Lord take His law and morality from us, or does He make 
ours for us? 

That the Methodists are the machinery for propagating Pro- 
hibition is evident. That Methodist and Mason are synonymous 
one learns who instructs converts. If confirmation were 
needed, the easy mixing of Methodist vinegar and Masonic 
gall in Rome, Mexico and South America supplies the need. 

Another fact, which your correspondent is at liberty to con- 
strue as he pleases, is that a few weeks after the armistice 
there was a sudden and unheralded meeting of the “ Federated 
Churches of America” in Baltimore. The delegates arranged 
all their affairs and departed “into their own country” in a few 
days. As the various divisions of the Methodist and Baptist 
churches have been trying vainly to get together, all the years, 
on what platform did the Protestantism represented there unite, 
in a few days; the Masonic grip? Perhaps he does not know 
and neither do I, but both of us are privileged to do “some 
mighty tall thinking.” 

Baltimore. J. M. PRENDERGAST. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Frequent references have been made in AMeRIcA recently to 
the strength of the Methodists as indicated by their success in 
having the Prohibition law passed, and the fact that England 
would employ that Church in her fight against Ireland. Some- 
time ago a preacher here in Chicago announced by advertise- 
ments on the billboards that on the coming Sunday he would 
preach on “ Methodists and Masons.” I did not hear what he 
had to say, but have since then had my attention attracted to 
several indications of the fact that these two organizations work 
together. In the small town where I was raised the Methodists, 
with their revivals and camp meetings were a sort of joke to 
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the witty Irish Catholics and others, and very few, even 
among their own members, paid much attention to their activi- 
ties. That they could “ put over” such a big thing as the Prohi- 
bition law is unthinkable to anyone who knows them. However, 
the Masons could do this, and as the profound secrets the 
Masons have, make it advisable to have sober members, they 
are the ones who would be most interested in effecting such a 
law. They could not very well accept responsibility for it, lest 
they lose their Jewish members who are interested in the liquor 
trade. Neither could they afford to advocate openly the success 
of England in the Irish affair, as that would offend their German 
members who are just now no lovers of Englayd. How handy, 
then, does the Methodist Church come to them, and this no 


doubt is the channel they will use. 
Chicago. R. Smiru. 


A Revolution in Greek 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

There is nothing in Mr. Brickel’s rejoinder, printed in 
AMERICA, January 24, to add any weight to his revolution in the 
teaching of Greek, nor does Mr. John E. Coogan’s cannon, dis- 
charged on February 7, cause any consternation in the sturdy 
group of twenty-four small Greek characters that have stood 
their ground these many centuries. The purpose of all the as- 
sertions in my letter of December 27 was to show what a 
ridiculous hybrid would bob up if Mr. Brickel and his sym- 
pathizers should slay the Greek alphabet over night and, on the 
plea of making it “easy” for prospective students, set up in its 
place a company of hoplites, clad in tinfoil. All my assertions 
were aimed against the principle of making things “easy” for 
Johnny or Phil when this easy-going process strikes at the very 
root of long-established and deep-seated usage. Some moderns 
may garb Apollo in evening dress and clothe Achilles in khaki, 
but these transmutations do harm to the originals. The Cathedral 
of Notre Dame might be reproduced in Toledo, Ohio, in bricks, 
made in a Toledo brickyard, but one would hardly claim for 
such a structure the grandeur and beauty of the historic old pile 
on the banks of the Seine. A rose called by another name 
might smell as sweet, but who would supply the name? So I 
cannot agree to Mr. Brickel’s process of elimination with respect 
to my previous letter. Further, his arguments, based on substi- 
tutions, contrary-to-fact suppositions and quasi-parallelisms are 
by no means convincing. 

He denies the assertion that the student of ordinary ability 
is attracted by “the mass of rags and tags” of a page of Greek 
script rather than repelled, on the authority of his own ex- 
perience in teaching Greek, on the testimony of a great number 
of teachers of Greek in various colleges and universities in the 
Middle West, and on a sentence quoted from “ A Greek Primer” 
by Clarence Gleason. He brushes aside his own experience on 
the plea of modesty. If we are to believe that Greek is in its 
death-throes on account of the heroic little characters that have 
carried it down to this day and age, would it not be charitable 
for that “great number of teachers of Greek” with whom Mr. 
Brickel has conversed to come forward and champion his revo- 
lution, call the form of the language they have been teaching 
“a mass of rags and tags,” a coating of “tangle-foot” to entrap 
drowsy-eyed pupils during the early morning hours, and thus 
create a renaissance in the study of Greek in the new form in 
which it would be “ writ.” I have heard teachers of Greek com- 
plain about text-books, about backward students, and have 
known pupils on whom the teacher’s wrath descended, because 
they dared mar a Greek word by surreptitiously writing it in 
what to them seemed its English equivalent; but never till 
Mr. Brickel arose, had I heard it advocated that the language 
of ancient Hellas and its script should part company. 

How great a “stumbling-block” is the Greek alphabet to the 
ordinary student? If the alphabet is properly taught and an 
honest effort made to master it, he is a dull student indeed who 
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in a week’s time has not ground the stumbling-block into smooth 
dust, thus making his ascent to Parnassus all the more pleasant 
and attractive. That “stumbling-block” attracts his attention 
and, under the proper guidance, he will never rest satisfied 
until he has removed it. The “kid” who bites off the ginger- 
bread man’s head does the right thing, for ginger-bread men 
were made to eat. When the pupil learns the Greek alphabet 
he is satisfied, for he knows that was the proper thing to do. 
Would Mr. Clarence Gleason after his ripe experience remove 
the “stumbling-block” by camouflaging it with English letters, 
a kind of please-take-me-in-English-capsule-form ? 

We have but one Greek language as the term is ordinarily 
understood, the Greek language that has come down to us from 
time immemorial, the Greek language that has been studied to 
advantage by thousands of pupils in many lands, the Greek 
language that should still be studied by thousands of ambitious 
students in many lands, our own beloved America not excepted. 
The only way that this language has been communicated to 
moderns is by its ancient script, for the classic language ceased 
to be a spoken language centuries ago. To argue the diversity 
of this language and its ancient script is to wander lamely into 
the twilight-zone of possibilities. Unfair is it also to compare 
the English language, or any modern language that is changing 
as the times change, with a language that has undergone no 
change since it ceased to be spoken even by “ascriptic” helots 
from the Southern Peloponnesus. Even if old Chaucer, were he 
alive today, could not read his own works in modern English 
dress, he would be told upon inquiry that the wonderful change 
wrought in his “copy” was brought about by a slow process of 
evolution, not made by a mushroom revolution. He would find 
words in one of our latest unabridged dictionaries of which 
the great Dr. Johnson never dreamed. How many words have 
been added to a Greek lexicon during the past thousand years? 
Greek and its ancient script is a thing as fixed as the North Star. 

Yes, let us have Greek; Greek for the many, Greek for its 
own sake, Greek for its practical sake, Greek for the general 
rounding out it gives to a liberal education. Its cultural value 
is great. The student who earnestly essays its study will never 
regret the step. The way may be a little difficult for a time, 
but like Virgil’s mariner some day he will reckon the hours 
spent on it with pleasure. But let us have Greek in its own 
script, one script, one language, one and inseparable. 

Cincinnati, O. Wii1aM T. Burns. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

May I suggest a point that appears to have been overlooked 
by both sides in this discussion? Suppose the Brickel proposition 
is adopted and a number of schoolboys and college students 
learn Greek without its old script. They have open to them for 
present and future reading only a limited supply of Greek ex- 
tracts or complete texts, printed for their special use in Roman 
type. The vast existing mass of classical and patristic texts, now 
in print, is closed to them. They cannot use the splendid ma- 
chinery of existing dictionaries, advanced grammatical and 
critical works and the like. A seminarian taught on this new 
system cannot make a reference to any of our Greek Testaments 
or Bibles or to the long array of volumes in Migne’s “ Patrologia 
Graeca.” A Greek inscription in a museum, in a historical work, 
or in a published collection of inscriptions, or a book of travel 
will be as unintelligible to him as if it were in Sanskrit. 

Is it worth while to sacrifice all this? Half the Greek alphabet, 
or more than half, is remarkably like or identical with our own 
English alphabet. Why exaggerate the difficulty of learning the 
few remaining characters? I myself learned the Greek alphabet 
as a boy long before I had had a single lesson in Greek in school. 
It was the work of an hour’s study, after which I kept a copy 
of the alphabet by me for reference for a few days. I learned 
it in order to be able to make use of a set of star maps in a 
popular book on astronomy, an American book, “ The Wonders 
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of the Heavens,” which set me star-gazing at an early age. Later 
on, at college, I found it a pleasure to be able to read a modern 
Greek literary review. The literary Greek of modern Athens is 
not difficult if one has some knowledge of the classical Greek, 
but it is unapproachable if one has not learned the alphabet. 
Isleworth, England. A. Hitirarp ATTERIDGE. 


A Report on Americanization 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The report of the commissioner of education for the year ended 
June 30, 1919, is a most interesting document. The success, which 
has. attended the efforts of Dr. Claxton, in spite of the financial 
restrictions placed upon him, has been well nigh miraculous. If 
Congress will only listen to his pleadings and place an inexhaust- 
ible supply of money and specialists at the disposal of the Bureau 
of Education, everything will surely be Americanized. Through- 
out the report there is nothing but praise for the Smith-Towner 
bill. Conventions which approved the bill are duly recorded, and 
to one who was not otherwise informed, it would seem that the 
bill has never received any opposition. However, my grievance 
is not based on the Smith-Towner bill. America has already 
pointed out the impropriety of a Department of the United States 
Government being used as a method of propaganda for a purely 
political measure. My complaint against the work is based on 
the paragraph to be found on page 55. It reads: 


One vital factor in the Americanization process is too 
little emphasized in existing programs, and this is the regu- 
lar day public and parochial schools. While enthusiasm runs 
high for the Americanization of the foreigner, it has been 
difficult to elicit an equal enthusiasm for civic training in the 
schools. This is partly because the Americanization program 
has so far chiefly been one of organization and of teaching 
English, both of which appeal to the “ business man” and to 
popular interest, while the problems of the school relate to 
subject matter and methods, the work of specialists. The 
public school has always been recognized as an American- 
tzing influence, but it has by no means reached the limit of 
its possibilities in this direction. (Italics inserted.) 

Why is the parochial school combined with the public school 
as a vital factor in the Americanization process, while its success 
is not mentioned when the success of the public school is men- 
tioned? Surely it cannot arise from the fact that the parochial 
schools have failed in their endeavors to train real American 
citizens. 


Granite, Md. Joun P. GALLAGHER. 


Ungrateful Catholics 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A few weeks ago one of your editorials referred to Catholics 
sending or giving large donations to non-Catholic charities, while 
they gave insignificant sums for Catholic purposes. I appre- 
ciated your article, and felt the practice was not right. How- 
ever, the thought that probably our small contributions to Cath- 
olic sources are not enough appreciated has recurred frequently 
to my mind. For instance, before New Year’s, after reading 
one of your editorials, I forwarded a small sum, $2.50 (which, 
however, I could have used to personal advantage) to one 
of the charities suggested in your paper. At the same time, 
I forwarded the same amount to the writer of an article, a 
priest, appearing in your paper for a missionary cause. To date, 
neither of these donations has been acknowledged. 

Also, two or three months ago, a member of my family, read- 
ing that one of our Catholic colleges, in the vicinity, was in 
need of financial assistance, that very night sent a check for 
five dollars, addressing the envelope to the president of the 
college. The amount was small, but there were many ways in 
which it could have been spent personally. The check was never 
acknowledged, although, I will say that it was never drawn upon. 

Incidents like these would have an unfavorable influence on 
anyone. Maybe the indifference deplored has had a cause. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. M. E. M. 
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Are We Bolsheviki? 


HE appalling confusion befogging the minds of 
T men when there is question of even the simplest 
social principles can hardly be better illustrated than 
by the comment of Andrew Furuseth, President of 
the International Seamen’s Union, in reply to a request 
by the editor of the New York World for a statement 
relative to the farmers’ anti-strike memorial. In alluding 
to this document we have no purpose here to approve or 
condemn its general contention: We are interested 
merely in one short sentence which President Furuseth 
singles out for the uttermost reprobation, as the very 
quintessence of all Bolshevism and as the most un- 
American sentiment that could be expressed. 

As it happens, the offending passage is just a plain 
expression of the most fundamental principle of all Chris- 
tian sociology. Its truth is so obvious to any one in the 
least acquainted with Christian teaching and tradition in 
cocial matters that we almost hesitate to repeat it for 
fear of wearying our readers with a platitude. It is 
an axiom which every one, it would appear, must in 
theory accept as the necessary starting point of all indus- 
trial discussion, although private interests may readily 
lead many astray in its practical application. 

“ The welfare of the people must ever remain superior 
to that of any class or group of people.” This, in fine, is 
the simple sentence upon which President Furuseth pours 
out to the very last drop all the vials of his wrath: 

This is not Americanism. This is Bolshevism. It is exactly 
the philosophy upon which the present Russian Government is 
based. It recognizes no right of the individual, but makes the 
individual subservient to the people as a whole, which I suppose 
to mean the State. This is the philosophy of Treitschke. 
Americanism, as I understand it, makes every individual free 
within the limits laid down by the Declaration of Independence, 
the Bill of Rights, and the later Amendments to the Constitution 
of the United States. 
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Here surely is a confusion that could hardly be worse 
confounded. The Christian principle of society, rightly 
enunciated in the farmers’ document, that: “The wel- 
fare of the people must ever remain superior to that of 
any class or group of people,” is the very reverse of 
Bolshevism, as the latter is commonly understood. It is 
essentially opposed to every form of autocracy. It re- 
serves for the individual all his just rights, and merely 
restricts his action where this would infringe upon the 
rights of the public. It prevents murder, robbery, ex- 
tortion, the suppression of rightful labor unionism and 
ever and under all circumstances and conditions, the op- 
pression of the weak by the strong; for all these actions 
may greatly help to promote the advantages of one class 
or group of persons as opposed to the welfare of the 
people. Neglect that principle and the law of the jungle 
will become the unwritten law of the land, as indeed 
it has but too often been in reality. 

In his condemnation of that principle, therefore, the 
President of the International Seamen’s Union is giving 
full approval to the autocratic capitalism of a century 
ago. The principle in accordance with which it sup- 
pressed labor unionism was precisely the same as that 
now defended by President Furuseth, when in effect he 
says: “The welfare of the people must not remain su- 
perior to that of any one class or group of people.” Sum- 
ming up the import of his words this president of a labor 
union declares, that a group of capitalists is not obliged 
to respect the welfare of the people. He subscribes, in 
other words, to the worst form of liberalism against 
which organized labor has struggled so long and so 
bravely in the past. It is true that he is looking at the 
question from the side of a group of organized labor, but 
this cannot alter the general principle. What is sauce 
for the labor goose is sauce for the capitalist gander. 

The point at which we are driving may thus be briefly 
stated: Is the liberalism of capital so soon to be fol- 
lowed by the liberalism of labor? Or, is there merely a 
mental fog obscuring the mind of President Furuseth? 
The answer is of immense and far-reaching moment. In 
conclusion, we are glad heartily to subscribe to the state- 
ment of Secretary Frank Morrison, speaking for the 
A. F. of L., when in this same connection he strongly 
insists that the public has duties as well as rights. 


Prohibition and Moral Law 


a whole country has been much agitated these last 
few days over three barrels of some concoction that 
bears the harmless, but apparently illegal, name of raisin 
wine. What the stuff is no man knows, not even those 
whom it kills, but it must be in the same category as 
nitro-glycerine, treason, tainted olives and a few other 
American commodities that have a bad effect on the liver 
or the machinery of government. For rumor has it 
that, manna-like, this ungodly thing appeared by night 
in Iron County, Michigan, a place far removed from 
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Washington and other distant centers of heroic virtues 
and corpses of democratic governments. Forthwith, the 
wheels of the great machine of government creaked vio- 
lently and then whirled around at an alarming rate that 
led people to expect a tremendous effect. The an- 
ticipations were fulfilled. A turn or two, and then an- 
other, of the mighty wheels, and an armed battalion led 
by a major, sprang crocodile-tooth-like from Chicago’s 
earth. Said the Major: “Iam going to enforce Prohibi- 
tion. I do not want bloodshed, but if the State authorities 
get in the way, and are backed by other political cohorts 
I am going to shoot.” 

These words are strange to American ears, and simple 
folk like lawyers and editors who believe in State rights 
and the majesty of the law can scarcely be expected 
to understand them. Surely raisin wine is a dreadful 
thing. For if these aforesaid quoted sentences mean 
anything they declare that when a major differs from 
legitimately constituted and competent State authorities 
on the interpretation of a law, he will use his gun on 
the court, the district attorney, the police, and any other 
mere creature who withstands his will. This sounds like 
anarchy, but perhaps it is concurrent jurisdiction in prac- 
tice. Alack raisin wine, if this is your effect on Congress 
and a soldier, you will turn other folk inside out! 

But the burden of this editorial is yet to come. In the 
Iron County melee words flew thick and fast, as was 
proper, for a Kelt stood in the face of an Anglo-Saxon. 
Of these words some were fair to hear, but other some 
were grievous to pious ears, like these, for instance: 
“Prohibition is a moral law and must be obeyed.” 

Prohibition is now on a level with the Ten Command- 
ments. Raisin wine, and perhaps ginger-ale, rank with 
idolatry, theft, adultery, and other vices of a decadent 
civilization. A minority of moneyed zealots has recreated 
human nature and perfected the work of God, so that 
there is now implanted in every heart an impulse driving 
man away from alcohol towards the Anti-Saloon League. 
This, to say the least, is ungenerous to God, for how 
will He be able to keep up with the League? As it is 
He will be obliged to recall Moses to Sinai and write 
upon the tablet the Eleventh Commandment. It may be 
too much to expect Prohibitionists to respect the rights 
of men, but, surely, they should take pity on God. 


A Lesson for American Boys 


HE trial of the New York Socialist Assemblymen 

has brought to the surface many interesting facts, 
but none so appealing as the history of that one among 
them, who in eight short years struggled from compara- 
tive ignorance and abject poverty to the learning that 
accompanies a dignified and difficult profession and the 
success that is betokened by election to a responsible 
office. Waldman, his name: now twenty-eight years old, 
at eighteen he was an untutored immigrant lad, friend- 
less and apparently helpless. These were untoward cir- 
cumstances, but instead of disheartening the boy, they 
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acted as a spur to the ambition that eventually carried 
him to his coveted goal. 

Determined to succeed, he learned English, worked his 
way through a technical school, from which he obtained 
a degree in science, became a civil engineer, and in a 
competitive examination won an important position on 
the New York traction tunnel. All this in eight years! 

The lesson of this wonderful achievement is not far 
beneath the surface, and it is to be hoped that young 
Americans, especially those of Irish extraction, will read 
it aright and learn therefrom at least one beneficial 
chapter. 

Our great cities are thronged with American youths 
surrounded by advantages for which less favored boys 
yearn with unquenched desire. _The immigrant lad is 
quick to see and use these opportunities, the native boy 
is dead to them and to his future career. He lolls through 
life, a messenger, a clerk or a petty politician, whereas 
he might have been eminent in a noble profession. He 
blames bigotry or race prejudice for his low estate, for- 
getting that neither of these things can withstand grit 
and ambition. The trouble is with himself. He lacks 
vision, sincerity and stability. Early in life he is caught 
by the bewitchery of folly and for years, until amend- 
ment is of little worth, he has no serious thoughts, no 
hopes, no desires, no ambition except to enjoy himself 
after the fashion of a fawn or some other equally irre- 
sponsible creature. 

But then the fault is not entirely his own. His 
parents are greatly to blame for such conditions. Indeed, 
the attitude of the average American parents of Irish 
extraction towards their children is little short of scandal- 
ous. They seem to think that their sole duty consists 
in giving them life, supplying them with money and 
placing them in a school more or less good. At any rate, 
there, interest stops. There is no home training, no super- 
vision of study, no inspection of the boy’s or girl’s 
scholastic career, no insistence on work, no explanation 
of ideals, just that laissez-faire attitude that educated, 
cultured people associate with ignorance or laziness or 
both. These are facts and in view of them, is it any 
wonder that the immigrant boy, turned Socialist, is mak- 
ing laws for the country, while the American boy of Irish 
extraction is running errands for him? 


Reading as a Lenten Penance 


66 ERILY when the Day of Judgment comes,” 

observes Thomas a Kempis, discoursing with his 
wonted unction “On the Doctrine of Truth,” “ we shall 
not be asked what we have read, but what we have done, 
not how learnedly we have spoken, but how holily we 
have lived.” It was the men of his time who seemed to 
be imperiling their soul’s salvation through an over- 
weening love for empty learning but who had “little 
concern for the service of God” that the great ascetic 
had in mind. Were he writing today, however, and knew 
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what a quantity of worthless, and worse than worthless, 
stuff many Catholics read, perhaps a Kempis would 
have additional counsel to give regarding the nature of 
the examination at the Last Judgment. For it is safe 
to aver that most Catholics could make a highly profit- 
able Lenten meditation on the contents of their “ handy 
bookshelf” and on the periodicals that cover the sitting- 
room table. 

The first books, no doubt, that would have to go are 
certain unsavory novels that “everybody is reading.” 
Why should ladies and gentlemen welcome to their fire- 
sides, as fictitious characters in the best-sellers, wantons 
and libertines whom in real life they would carefully 
exclude from their homes? And how will parents, who 
leave about for the perusal of their girls and boys the 
cheap and noisome periodicals of the day, avoid re- 
sponsibility fo the harm that is thereby done? After the 
home has been well rid of books and periodicals that are 
worthless and harmful, let good and attractive substitutes 
for them be provided. Perhaps members of the family 
who have seldom opened a spiritual book would now make 
it a daily practice to read thoughtfully a few chapters 
from the New Testament or the “ Following of Christ ” 
or some pages from a standard ascetical writer. Or per- 
haps a course in Shakespeare, Newman, English Catholic 
literature, Scripture commentary, Church history or 
Catholic biography could be begun now frankly as a 
Lenten penance, but if faithfully pursued for a fixed time 
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every day, no doubt Easter would find the steadfast 
experimenters actually enjoying their newly discovered 
books and slowly rising to pleasant intellectual compan- 
ionship with authors whom they had always considered 
dull and abstruse or too far above them to be interesting. 

For in this country, the generality of Catholics, it must 
be owned, are not much given to serious reading. Public- 
library records show that few of the books that should 
be of special interest to Catholics are taken out by them. 
We seem quite as much addicted, as are our non-Catholic 
neighbors, to devouring the best-selling novel and the 
frothy magazine. The proportion even of our college 
graduates who bear from their alma mater to their work 
in the world a discerning love for books and a real 
enthusiasm for the things of the mind is not at all as 
large as it should be. But our Catholic youths and 
maidens, if they mean to play a fitting part in furthering 
the progress of the Church in this country and in safe- 
guarding all that is best in our American institutions, 
must be well-read, keen-minded and thoroughly familiar 
with the consistent Catholic’s position regarding im- 
portant economic, social or educational questions that 
come up for solution. But as the intellectual depth and 
the general culture that American Catholics should now 
be acquiring is not to be gained merely by perusing light 
novels and secular periodicals, perhaps undertaking a 
course of solid reading would be the most salutary Lenten 
practice many of us could adopt. 


Literature 


THE ART OF ARCHIBALD MARSHALL 


RE you tired of buying books miscalled novels and finding, 

when you open their pages, that you have paid for some- 
body’s patented views on education or divorce or Socialism or 
Spiritism? Are you tired of being lectured at by super-school- 
masters like Wells or Galsworthy or Ibafiez? If you are thus 
tired you will like the art of Archibald Marshall. For it has 
none of the dry, unrelenting didacticism, the ever-insistent 
propaganda and theorizing of so many of its contemporaries. 
It is the nowadays rare art of Conrad and De Morgan, the art 
of telling a good story and telling it in a charming way. 

Archibald Marshall’s early career proves the truth of Chester- 
ton’s paradox “ Nothing succeeds like failure.” His first book 
“Peter Binney, Undergraduate” was a failure. It taught him 
to keep away from melodrama and stick to realism. “ Upsi- 
donia” published sixteen years later (1915) is another failure 
because Marshall forgot the lesson of “ Peter Binney, Under- 
graduate.” ‘“ Upsidonia” is a literal reversal of reality. Every- 
thing in it is unreal and unconvincing, without a touch of that 
mysterious quality that gives an illusion of reality to even the 
most fantastic novels of G. K. Chesterton. Let us speak no 
more of “ Peter Binney, Undergraduate” and “ Upsidonia,” but 
let us admit at the same time that no novelist need be ashamed 
of two failures among fifteen novels. 

That the rest of Marshall’s novels are successful is clear 
from two points of view. They satisfy both the writer and his 
readers. For it is easy to see what impelled Marshall to write 
these novels as he has declared his aim unmistakably in the 
introduction to “Exton Manor,” one of the author’s most char- 


acteristic stories. This introduction may be taken as a preamble 
to all his novels because he never travels beyond the circle of 
topics mentioned in it. He says: 


It is not only Trollope whom I have tried to follow, but 
the whole body of English novelists of his date, who intro- 
duced you to a large number of people, and left you with 
the feeling that you knew them all intimately, and would 
have found yourself welcome in their society. What 
Trollope did, and he was neither the first nor the greatest to 
do it, was to make up his groups from the people whose 
lives are lived chiefly in the English country, in the 
Cathedral or country town, in the Hall, the parsonage, and 
the “small house,” which is perhaps more representative of 
English tastes and habits than any other. Life in such a 
community as is depicted in “Exton Manor” is just as 
typical of English social habits as it was in Trollope’s day. 
The tendency of those who have hitherto worked on the 
land to drift into the towns is not shared by the more 
leisured classes. Their tendency is all the other way—to 
forsake the towns for the country—and improved methods 
of communication keep them more in touch with the world 
than they would have been fifty years ago....... You 
have, in fact, in a typical country parish, a microcosm of 
English social life, and there is, ready to the hand of the 
realistic novelist, material from which he can draw as much 
interest and variety as he is able to make use of. 


Marshall is first of all the novelist of English country life. He 
aims at and succeeds in making his readers feel at home with 
fox-hunting squires and their sons and daughters, with ancient 
but aggressive dowagers who dominate everything in their im- 
mediate neighborhood from the education of their children to 
the religion of their clergymen, with Anglican “priests” and 
with Dissenters of every shade of opinion. Not very exciting 
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are the incidents in which these characters exhibit themselves. 
Dinners at great castles or tea in parish houses, picnics and 
fox-hunts, walks in garden or park, occasional visits to country 
gentlemen are incidents that seem tame to those whose taste 
runs to swashbuckling romances and perilous adventures by 
land and sea. But these incidents are exciting enough for the 
readers of Archibald Marshall. They are enough to allow his 
characters to reveal and develop themselves. And his char- 
acters are the heart of his books. They are so interesting and 
charming that we feel the slightest thing they do as a telling 
incident. Even if his books were practically plotless we should 
be content to spend the time with such sterling though testy 
characters as Squire Clinton and the whole race of country 
squires. In Marshall’s last novel “Sir Harry” the plot is his 
least intricate, yet the character of Sir Harry and of his sweet- 
heart, Viola, make it perhaps his greatest book. I say perhaps 
because the only other novel that approaches it is “ The Greatest 
of These” and in it the plot is most intricate. 

Marshall’s object as expressed in the preface to “ Exton 
Manor” is to make us feel that we know a large number of 
people intimately. This he succeeds in doing not only by stress- 
ing character rather than incident but by reverting to a device 
as old as Sophocles, the device of following the same characters 
through a series of stories. Thus we meet Squire Clinton in 
four novels, “ The Squire’s Daughter,” “The Eldest Son,” “ The 
Honor of the Clintons,” “The Old Order Changeth,” and in sev- 
eral short stories comprised in the volume “The Clintons and 
Others.” George Grafton and his family appear in “ Abington 
Abbey” and “ The Graftons.” By keeping the same characters 
in more than one novel Marshall can deal with them in the 
leisurely fashion of the great Victorians whose people we know 
intimately. 

But there are other reasons for assigning Victorianism as a 
note of Marshall’s art. There is his reticence about sex. Not 
that his men and women are sexless or anemic, but they are not 
obsessed by sex as are so many modern products of the novelist’s 
art. Nor do his women clamor for divorce and limitless “ self- 
realization.” Still Marshall is not uncritically Victorian. His 
“The Squire’s Daughter” shows his belief that the system of 
education that was enough for Victorian women is not good 
enough for women of the twentieth century and ought not to 
satisfy them. Love is treated realistically in Marshall’s novels 
as we should expect a professedly realistic novelist to treat it. 
Yet he never falls into the great Serbonian bog of realism, 
which is pagan animalism, where “armies whole have sunk.” In 
“Sir Harry” the last of his novels the love story is told even 
more reticently than the Victorians would have told it. It has 
all the delicate grace and purity of the best novels of Henry 
Harland, and an added pathos because it is the only novel 
with the exception of “‘ Many Junes” in which Marshall denies 
himself the luxury of a happy ending. Affection for home life 
and admiration for the virtues that adorn it is another trait that 
links him with the Victorians. It is by no accident that some 
of his finest dialogues are carried on in private gardens and 
around dinner tables. 

Catholics will perhaps enjoy more than anything else in 
Marshall his view of the Church of England “as by com- 
promise established.” Marshall studied theology with the in- 
tention of taking Anglican Orders and consequently knows 
something about his religion. Like Robert Hugh Benson 
Marshall does not regard clergymen as a type, as if one were to 
say, “enter a clergyman,” as a stage direction. If you had read 
only “ Abington Abbey” you would imagine that Marshall hates 
the clergy. The most detestable character in the book is the 
vicar, the Rev. A. Salisbury Mercer, M. A. If you read only 
“Sir Harry,” the clerico-novelist David Grant would convince 
you that Marshall loves the clergy. If you read “ Exton Manor” 
and “ The Greatest of These” you would think that he admires 
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the clergy. In “ The Squire’s Daughter” admiration for the Rev. 
Thomas Beach is tempered with contempt. “He would have 
been a happy man as a layman, relieved of that gnawing convic- 
tion that his placid, easy life was rather far from being 
apostolic.” The clerical characters in Marshall’s books are all 
different and all intensely human. 

The plots in nearly all of Marshall’s novels are built on mis- 
understandings between fathers and sons and daughters, between 
parish clergy and their parishioners, between lovers themselves 
and between lovers and those who try to thwart them. And the 
plots are generally unraveled when understanding mellows and 
reconciles those who are at cross purposes. Indeed, tolerance 
seems to be Mr. Marshall’s philosophy of life. So all who like 
the leisurely written novel of character and manners, stories in 
which charming pictures are presented of English country 
scenes, and which portray with unusual artistry all that is best 
in the pre-war village life of England, should let the publishing 
house of Dodd, Mead & Co. provide them with Mr. Marshall’s 


excellent series of books. A.FreD G. BrickeEt, S. J. 


REVIEWS 


The Acts of the Apostles, with a Practical Critical Com- 
mentary for Priests and Students. By Rev. CHARLES J. CALLAN, 
O.P., Lector of Sacred Theology and Professor of Scripture in 
the Catholic Foreign Mission Seminary, Ossining, N. Y. New 
York: Joseph F. Wagner, (Inc.) 

This new commentary of Father Callan, like his 
Gospels,” we recommend most heartily and approvingly. 
introduction, which is brief and to the point, he establishes the 
fact that Acts was written at Rome, not later than A. D. 64, by 
Luke the Physician, the disciple of St. Paul. The certain sources 
of Luke are fully given; they are his own personal observa- 
tion and the witness of contemporaries. The use of previously 
circulated, written documents, is admitted to be likely enough. 
The vagaries of divisive criticism are justly and fittingly waived 
aside as “too absurd for a moment’s consideration.” Any one 
who wishes to find out just what Aramaic sources Luke used, 
how the authors of those sources wrote them up a parti pris, 
and how poor ignorant Luke misunderstood his Aramaic sources, 
will have to go to “Harvard Theological Studies.” There Dr. 
Torrey of Yale’s “ School for Biblical Surgery,” tells his readers 
how Acts should have been written, if only Luke had made a 
course in Aramaic under the benign tutelage of the Yale wise- 
acre, and had not been inspired by the Holy Spirit. 

The foot-notes of Father Callan are very comprehensive. The 
original text is referred to, wherever the meaning of the Latin 
Vulgate is helped out by the Hellenistic reading. The Old Latin 
and Syriac versions are also drawn upon. In keeping with the 
law of the Church, the authorities and the very words of the 
Fathers are often cited. The decision of the Biblical Commis- 
sion on the author, time of composition, and historical worth of 
Acts, is never lost sight of, and adhered to with absolute fidelity. 
To sum up, Father Callan’s commentary is thoroughly scientific 
and safe; lengthy enough to provide just what a student needs 
for an accurate understanding of both text and context; and 
quite ample in its philological, historical, dogmatical, and patris- 
tic erudition. W. F. D. 


“ Four 
In an 





South! The Story of Shackleton’s Last Expedition, 1914-1917. 
By Sir Ernest SHAcKLETON, C. V. A. With Eighty-eight II- 
lustrations and Diagrams. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$6.00. 

Just as the Great War began, Sir Ernest Shackleton, the well- 
known Polar explorer, sailed from England for the Weddell 
Sea with the object of crossing the Antarctic continent via the 
Pole, from sea to sea, a distance of 1800 miles, the first half 
of which would be over unknown ground. Though the expedi- 
tion, strictly speaking, was a total failure, for Sir Ernest’s ship. 
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misnamed the Endurance, was crushed to pieces by the ice, 
and the rescued crew came back on this side of the world, and 
not, as was hoped, on the other, nevertheless the story of the 
party’s courage, determination and self-sacrifice, as told by their 
intrepid leader in this absorbingly interesting book is a very 
valuable addition to the literature of Polar exploration. 

February 22, 1915, the Endurance reached the seventy-seventh 
parallel of latitude, her farthest point south. Two days later 
she was frozen in for the winter, and on the following October 
the vessel had to be abandoned, the crew starting northward 
over the ice-fields with their boats, dog-teams, and all the sup- 
plies they could carry. After living some six months on a floe of 
ice which eventually became a triangle only some 90 x 100 x 120 
yards in extent, the party was forced to take to the boats. 
Shackleton determined to make for Elephant Island, about a 
hundred miles away, and at the cost of many sufferings and 
perils the explorers safely landed there on April 15. Shackleton 
and the five strongest men of the party then embarked on a 
twenty-foot boat and began an 800-mile journey to South 
Georgia for help, leaving the rest of the crew encamped on 
Elephant Island. The worst dangers and hardships of the expe- 
dition were passed through during this voyage in the James 
Caird. Here, for instance, is the author’s description of the 
way they survived one of the perils of the eleventh day at sea: 

At midnight I was at the tiller and suddenly noticed a 
line of clear sky between the south and southwest. I called 

to the other men that the sky was clearing, and then a 

moment later I realized that what I had seen was not a 

rift in the clouds but the white crest of an enormous wave 

. . . . I shouted “ For God’s sake, hold on! It’s got us.” 

Then came a moment of suspense that seemed drawn out 

into hours. White surged the foam of the breaking sea 

around us. We felt our boat lifted and flung forward like 

a cork in breaking surf. We were in a seething mass of 

tortured water; but somehow the boat lived through it, 

half-full of water, sagging to the dead weight and shudder- 
ing at the blow. We baled with the energy of men fighting 
for life. 

Some days later, just when the six men had again given them- 
selves up for lost, and were nearly dead from thirst and ex- 
posure, they were unexpectedly able to make a landing in King 
Haakon’s Bay, May 11, after a sixteen days’ voyage in a small 
boat on the Polar sea. They were still far from where help 
could be found, however, for the whaling-post lay on the other 
side of South Georgia Island. So with two companions Sir 
Ernest traversed in thirty-six hours its mountains, cliffs and 
glaciers, and after surmounting fresh perils and _ hardships, 
amazed the men at the whaling-station by quietly announcing, 
“We have come over the island.” Heading a rescue party 
Shackleton went back as soon as he could to Elephant Island, 
where he found the rest of the Endurance’s crew all safe and 
eagerly awaiting him. Twenty-two men had lived there for four 
and a half months in a boat-covered hut measuring eighteen 
feet by nine. The latter part of “South!” gives a less interest- 
ing account of what befell the Ross Sea party, which sailed from 
New Zealand in the Aurora to prepare provision depots for the 
Endurance’s crew in case they succeeded in crossing the 
Antarctic continent. The author feels that it was only the pro- 
tecting hand of God that brought him safely through so many 
dangers. Sir Ernest’s admirable book deserves to be a best 
seller. W. D. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


In good season for the Seventeenth of March the Catholic 
Mind is out with the late Mgr. O’Riordon’s sermon on “The 
Mission of St. Patrick” as its opening article. The discourse 
was delivered two years ago in Rome by the Rector of the Irish 
College and sets forth with great power and eloquence the 
nature of the inheritance the Apostle of Erin left the Irish race: 
their undying faith in the supernatural life which has also be- 
come the mainstay of their national life. President De Valera 
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then forcibly urges “Ireland’s Claims for Recognition,” the 
Irish Hierarchy’s renewed protest against the merciless mis- 
government of Ireland and against the Educational bill which 
the English mean to impose on the country is also published, 
and the number ends with a terse statement of Ireland’s case. 


In “A Dictionary of Canon Law” (Herder, $1.50), the Rev. 
P. Trudel, S.S., has arranged alphabetically for the convenience 
of Sisters and busy priests a digest in English of the New Code. 
Under the word “ Abbot,” for example, are summarized the laws 
bearing on his duties, rights and privileges with references to the 
corresponding articles in the Codex. It is a very convenient 
book.—_—The admirable “ Catechism of the Religious Profession. 
Translated from the French and Revised in Conformity with 
the New Code of Canon Law” (Brothers of the Sacred Heart, 
Metuchen, N. J., $1.60), is just what many a priest or superior 
has been eagerly awaiting. The nature of the religious state, 
the practice and the binding force of the three vows, and what 
perseverance means are all clearly explained by means of ques- 
tions and answers and the Canons are cited when necessary. 
Many religious superiors will be very glad to know that 
St. Bonaventure’s “De Sex Alis Seraphim” has been put into 
good English by Father Sabinus Mollitor, O.F.M., under the 
title “ The Virtues of a Religious Superior” (Herder, $0.60). 
They are six: Zeal for justice, pity, patience, edification, pru- 
dent discretion and devotion to prayer. “He raises the first 
pair of wings above his head, covers body and feet with the 
second and flies far and high with the third.” There is an in- 
troductory chapter besides on “ The Selection of Superiors.”—— 
Father Gabriel Hevenesius was a seventeenth-century Hungarian 
Jesuit who went through the writings of his Order’s founder, 
chose a striking thought for each day of the year, put down 
briefly in Latin his own reflections on them, and called the 
book “ Scintillae Ignatianae” (Pustet, $1.25 and $0.75). At 
the book’s end are added some thirty pages of “Sententiae S. 
Philippi Nerii.” It is a suitable present for a priest. 











A good number of books of special interest to Catholics are 
on the publishers’ spring lists. Longmans announce “ Salve 
Mater,” by Dr. Kinsman, the recently converted Protestant- 
Episcopal Bishop of Delaware, who now tells why he became a 
Catholic; “Worth,” a volume of ethical papers by Father 
Robert Kane; “ From Dust to Glory” a work on apologetics by 
the Rev. M. J. Phelan; “The English Catholics in the Reign 
of Queen Elizabeth,” by Father John H. Pollen; Cardinal 
Gasquet’s “ History of the Venerable English College Rome”; 
Miss Maisie Ward’s “Father Maturin, Memoir and Selected 
Essays”; Professor O’Rahilly’s “ Life of Father William Doyle, 
S.J.” and “An Essay on Medieval Economic Teaching” by 
George O’Brien. D. Appleton announces “Cardinal Mercier” 
by Charlotte Kellog. Benziger Brothers will bring out “ Re- 
flections for Religious ” by Father Lasance; “ Your Own Heart” 
by Father Garesché, “ Penal Legislation in the New Code of 
Canon Law” by the Rev. Dr. Ayrinhac, “ The Foundations of 
True Morality,” by Father Thomas Slater; “The Catholic 
American” by the Rev. George T. Schmidt; “Lady Trent’s 
Daughter” a novel by Miss Isabel Clark and “The Love of 
Brothers,” one by Mrs. Katharine Tynan Hinkson. The Mac- 
millan Co. announce “ Thought and Expression in the Sixteenth 
Century,” by Henry Osborn Taylor; “Ethics, General and 
Special” by the Rev. Owen A. Hill, S.J.; “A Brief History 
of the Great War” by Professor Carleton J. H. Hayes, and 
“The Colonization of North America, 1492-1783” by Professor 
Herbert E. Bolton. Dodd, Mead & Co., have out “Ireland, a 
Nation” by Robert Lynd and “ Westminster Cathedral and Its 
Architect” a finely illustrated two-volume work by W. de 
Hopital; and John Lane will publish this spring G. K. Chester- 
ton’s “ The Superstition of Divorce.” 
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Dodd, Mead & Co., New York: 

The Glow-worm and Other Beetles. By J. Henri Fabre. Translated 
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George H. Doran Co., New York: 

The Soul of Abraham Lincoln. By William E. Barton; Robin Lin- 
net. By E. F. Benson. $1.75. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., New York: 
Elizabethan Ulster. By Ernest Hamilton. 
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from the Grand Headquarters of the German Army. By Erich von 
Ludendorff, Quartermaster General of the German Army. With Fron- 
tispiece and Many Maps. Two Volumes. $7.50; Ballads of Old New 
York. By Arthur Guiterman. Illustrated by J. Scott Williams. $1.50; 
The Inside Story of the Peace Conference. y Dr. Edward J. Dillon. 
$2.25; Russia _as an American Problem. By John Spargo. $2.25; 
Our Unseen Guest. Anonymous. $2.00. 
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Pesch, 4: 60 Pf.; Neu-Deutschland und der Vatikan. By F. Ehrle, 
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S.J. 75 Pf.; Um die Zukunft der deutschen Missionen. By A. Vath, 

S.J. 75 Pf.; Der deutsche Riitegedanke und dessen Deshiirene: By 

©. ae gy S.J... 75 Pf.; Der Dekalog die Grundlage der Kultur. By 

B. Du r, SJ 75 Pf.; Die Erblichkeitsforschung und die Wiedergeburt 

von Familie und Volk. By H. Muckermann, S.J. 75 Pf.; Die soziale 

Revolution. By C. Noppel, S.J. 75 Pf. 


With Map; Birds in Town 


Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston: 
A reasury of English Prose. Edited by Logan Pearsall Smith. $1.75; 
The Cosmic Relations and Immortality. By Henry Holt. Being a 


Second Edition of the Author’s Treatise ‘“‘ On the 
In Two Volumes. $10.00. 
J. B. Lippincott vVo., Philadelphia: 
A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare: 
King John. Edited by Horace Howar 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York: 
John Redmond’s Last Years. By Stephen Gwynn. 
and a Man. A Sketch of the Life and Wor 


osmic Relations.” 
The Life and Death of 
Furness, Jr., A.B., Litt.D. $6.00. 


$5.00; A Soldier 
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Storr, D. S. O. By_B. G._O’Rorke, D, S. O. $1.00; The Book of 
the Long Trail. By Henry-Newbolt. With a Colored Frontispiece and 
Thirty Other Illustrations. By Stanley L. Wood. $2.25. 

—_ University Press, Chicago: 

e Slave of the Negroes. By William M. Markoe, S.J. $0.10. 

The Macmillan Co., New York: 
A History of the United States. By John P. O’Hara. $1.25; The 
Golden Whales of California and Other ymes in the American Lang- 


By Vachel Lindsay. $1,75. 
S.V.D., Techny, IIL: 
A Sequel to “ America’s Answer.” 


uage. 

The Mission Press, 
America Must. 
S.J. $0.20. 

Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J. 
A Book of Princeton Verse IT, 1919. Edited by Henry Van Dyke 
and Others. $1.50. 

The Reilly & Lee Co., Chicago: 

In the Shadow of a Great Peril. 
face by George Ade. $1.25 

Frances E. Sabin, Madison, Wis.: 
The Relation of Latin to Practical Life. Concrete Illustrations in the 
Form of an Exhibit. By Frances Ellis Sabin, A.M. New and Re- 
vised Fdition. $1.55. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York: 

Foch, the Winner of the War. By Raymond Recouly. 
Mary Cadwalader Jones. $3.00. 

Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York: 

The Coming of Cuculain; The Triumph and Passing of Cuculain; In 
the Gales of the North. By Standish O’Grady; Carleton’s Stories of 
Irish Life. With an Introduction by Darrell Figgis; Irish Books and 
Irish People. By Stephen Gwynn. 

The Stratford Co., Boston: 

e Worst Boys in Town and Other Addresses. 
Hill, D.D. 2.50. 

Pierre Téqui, Paris: ; ' : : 
Je crois en Jesus Christ. Par L’abbé Lemoine. 6 fr.; Mariage-Célibat 
vie Religieuse. Par J. Millot. 3 fr, 50; Le Renouveau Catholique, les 
Jeunes Pendent la Guerre. Par Louis Ronzic. 3 fr. 50; Le Reléve- 
ment National. Par Mgr. Gibier. 5 fr.; La Vie Intérieure. Par le 
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Yale University Press, New Haven: 

Téte D’Or, a Play in Three Acts. By Paul Claudel. Translated 
from the French by John Strong Newberry. $2.00; Three Poems of 
the War. By Paul Claudel. Translated into English Verse by Edward 
J. O’Brien. With the French Text. Introduction by Pierre Chavannes. 
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EDUCATION . 


The Education Question in Australia 

[F we may judge from a brochure published in Melbourne, 

the past six years have been far from dull for the Catholics 
of Australia. Its title is “ Archbishop Mannix, Champion of 
Australian Democracy,” and it is mainly a compilation of ex- 
cerpts from the Archbishop’s speeches, with explanations of 
the circumstances under which they were spoken, by Captain 
Cyril Bryan, student of Newman College and late Australian 
Artillery, A. I. F. It mfy be of interest to the readers of 
AMERICA to know something of Dr. Mannix, of the causa et 
cursus teterrimi belli, I mean, of course, the offensive and de- 
fensive campaigns of the great Australian Archbishop. 

Daniel Mannix, born March 4, 1864, at Charleville, County 
Cork, Ireland, educated at the Christian Brothers’ Schools, 
Charleville, at St. Colman’s College, Fermoy, and at Maynooth, 
became in 1891 professor of philosophy and in 1896 of theology 
and in 1903 was made president of this latter institution. He 
was a senator of the Royal and later a senator and member of 
the governing body of the National University, of which, on its 
establishment, Maynooth became a constituent college. In con- 
nection with the recognition of Maynooth, it may be worth men- 
tioning that Dr. Mannix gave an index of the fighting qualities 
that his flock in Australia so much admire. The “ die-hards” 
of Ulster fought with their usual bitterness in and out of Par- 
liament, to rule out the claims of Maynooth. The cogency of Dr. 
Mannix’s arguments and the pertinacity with which he urged his 
case brought Mr. Birrell, and through him the Liberal Govern- 
ment to override Orange opposition. 

Students who knew him then would peep into the future to 
divine which of the four Irish archbishoprics was reserved for 
him and it was more or less agreed that only the Primacy of 
Ireland or of all Ireland could add anything to the distinction 
with which he filled the office of the presidency of Maynooth. 
There was or is nothing flamboyant in his manner. He was 
noted for an austerity and reserve that suggested coldness and 
a certain nonchalant hauteur that was baffling but contradicted 
by kindly consideration and untiring effort for the material wel- 
fare of the student body. 


ARCHBISHOP MANNIX’S PERSONALITY 


IS years in Australia reveal him as a great popular leader, 
a master of tactic and strategy; like Foch he evidently 
does not believe in the defensive. As good a description as 
any is this picture of him by the Argus, the Melbourne daily 
that he has furnished with so much copy: 
Standing well up towards six feet in height, with a clear- 
cut, even-featured face, and strong, searching eyes, the 
Coadjutor-Archbishop made a commanding and striking 
figure. He speaks with the clear enunciation and ready 
eloquence of his race, and uses his clear pleasant-tuned voice 
with practised effect. 
Dr. Mannix has few of the orator’s tricks. He is not profuse 
of gesture; he does not go in for “ flights”; he is always, ra- 
ther, on the terra firma of common-sense. His policy is outlined 
with a transparency that the humblest in his audience can pene- 
trate. His arguments are put so effectively that one wonders 
how it is possible for a reasonable being to remain unconvinced. 
The crispness of his utterance makes dullness impossible; but 
what fascinates his admirers most is his readiness in repartee, 
and the inimitable irony and witty sarcasm that he lavishes on 
his critics. It is next to impossible for an opponent to penetrate 
the armor of his seeming indifference, which is nothing short of 
tantalizing, and he is for this reason an enigma to his enemies 
and even to his friends. His mastery of himself has an element 
of the mysterious. ' 

The late Archbishop Carr visited Maynooth in 1908 and as a 
result of that visit Dr. Mannix, became, three years later, Coad- 
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jutor Archbishop of Melbourne with the right of succession. He 
arrived in Melbourne on Easter Sunday, March 23, 1913. On 
that day in reply to the addresses of welcome, he said among 
other things: “ From this day I claim to be—and as time goes on 
I hope to justify my claim to be considered—a good Australian, 
jealous of the interests and of the good name of my adopted 
country.” In justification of this claim he has advocated certain 
policies and raised certain issues that have made him the best- 
beloved and, at the same time the best-hated man in Australia. 


THE UNIVERSITY QUESTION 

N the matter of education, Catholics in Australia are in prac- 

tically the same position as Catholics in the United States. 
They maintain their own primary and their own secondary 
schools, and in the number of these institutions they would seem 
to be, proportionately to their numbers. no worse off than we are. 
It was Dr. Carr’s plan to lay a sure foundation in primary and 
secondary schools before approaching the university problem. 
That remained for Dr. Mannix. Hence, after his arrival in 
Australia he lost no time, but he dealt summarily with the uni- 
versity question, his plan being simplicity itself. In the speech 
above referred to we find the following: 

In a community in which religious interests are at variance 
and educational ideas conflicting, Catholics cannot always 
secure that type of university education which they should 
desire. There must be a certain amount of adjustment of 
rival claims. There wili inevitably be difficulties to be sur- 
mounted and dangers to be guarded against. But in a pro- 
gressive age, and especially in a new and progressive country 
like yours, probably the greatest danger of all would be, if 
Catholics were to stand aloof from the universities, to con- 
tribute nothing to the atmosphere which the coming men of 
Australia are breathing in the formative period of their 
lives, to exercise no influence in shaping the thought and 
ideals of the Universities, to accept the status of an inferior 
caste in their own land... . 4 And hence I am in full agree- 
ment with you when you convey the hope that every induce- 
ment should be held out to Catholics to take their proper 
place in the universities with all due and sufficient safe- 
guards for their faith and for the practice of their religion. 
They will, at the universities, form those youthful friend- 
ships that often count for so much in the struggle for suc- 
cess in after-life. They will have a better opportunity of 
measuring themselves in early life with those who are later 
on to be their rivals and competitors for the bigger prizes 
of life, and for that power and influence that will shape the 
economical, political, and religious destiny of their country. 
The universities should profit by the leavening of live, active 
Catholicism, the Church unobtrusively would obtain a hear- 
ing in the seats of learning, and Catholics might justly hope 
to secure without fear or favor their due and proportionate 
share of the good things that Australia has to offer in public 
and private life. 

To realize this ideal, his Grace lost no time in erecting, with 
the aid of the generous people of the province, Newman College 
in the University of Melbourne. 

It may be worth noting that he advocates that the clergy 
take degrees in the universities and in that way secure, in the 
interest of the Church and of religion, official recognition of the 
extensive and liberal course of studies through which they gain 
admission to the ranks of the priesthood. 


State Arp For CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


E, in America, can readily understand that to secure State 

aid for primary and secondary Catholic schools is not an 
easy matter. Yet this is the Herculean task that Dr. Mannix 
has set before himself. A system so firmly entrenched as is 
the secular system is not readily disturbed. It is not the obvious 
grievances nor just claims of minorities that appeal to politicians 
who ask themselves merely how many votes the advocacy of 
this policy or that will mean. Their motto is: “Let sleeping 
dogs lie.” A strong minority awake to the injustice of its treat- 
ment is not to be trifled with. The /aissez-faire method does not 
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appeal to Dr. Mannix. The first shot of this campaign, too, was 
fired in his opening address. 

It is not without reason that you have touched upon the 
education question in your pregnant and stimulating ad- 
dresses. That question is always with you. I know its 
urgency, how much it presses upon you and hampers your 
progress. From the Catholic standpoint the unequal treat- 
ment meted out to you in the schools is, as far as I can 
judge, the one great stain upon the statute books of this 
free and progressive land. Long before I even thought that 
the education question of Australia would have for me the 
practical interest that it has today, I wondered that a prob- 
lem that has been solved with greater or less success, in 
many of the old countries had found no satisfactory solu- 
tion, no attempt even at a solution, in any of the States of 
this great democratic land, in which freedom and fair-play 
for every good citizen are claimed to be the very breath of 
life of the Constitution. With just pride you have reminded 
me that the open-handed generosity of the Catholic people 
of Australia, and the truly heroic sacrifices of the teaching 
Sisters and Brothers, have enabled the pastors of the Church 
to meet a situation otherwise intolerable, without violence 
to the Catholic conscience. I am fully aware of the facts, 
and I know, too, that even in Australia, Victoria stands 
without a rival for generosity in the cause of Catholic prin- 
ciple. The heroic sacrifices of the Catholic people are no 
palliation for a crying public wrong. ... . As a citizen of 
Australia, it will be to me, as it must be to all fair-minded 
people who value the fair name of Australia, a source of 
genuine regret that the Catholic body, good and patriotic 
citizens, should suffer for conscience’s sake, and be forced to 
buy twice over with their hard-won money, and with the 
heroic and ill-requited labor of their teaching Sisterhoods 
and Brotherhoods, the right to educate their children ac- 
cording to the dictates of their consciences. Catholics do 
not expect the impossible. They only want fair-play from 
any statesman or party who will come out to meet and to 
treat with them on the borderland of reason and just 
concession. 

Henceforth, he lost no opportunity of urging Catholic claims, 
while at the same time he saw to it that Catholic schools should 
not be left open to criticism either in accommodation or in 
equipment or in efficiency of teaching. New schools were built 
and old ones were enlarged. He made it a point to be pres- 
ent personally on the occasion of charitable bazaars in aid of 
the old schools or at the opening celebrations of the new ones. 
On these occasions, which, to judge from the list of archi- 
episcopal engagements, in any number of the Advocate, are 
very frequent, he deals with questions that border on the politi- 
cal, for he makes it a rule to avoid in the pulpit anything of a 
controversial nature. These gatherings are most frequently in 
the open air; the announcement of the Archbishop’s presence 
draws a crowd no hall could accommodate. 

His Grace’s first appearance made a great impression, for all 
realized that a great personality had appeared on the scene. At 
first opposition was but a little cloud on the horizon, no bigger 
than a man’s hand; it grew until he was the center of a storm 
of cyclonic violence. He was warned at first that the education 
question was taboo. It was intimated that he was suspected of 
having imported sectarianism into Australia, though he made it 
rather clear to the Argus that the commodity was a stock-in- 
trade of the Argus itself long before his coming. One cannot 
help thinking of the well-known bull, that innocently enough, 
rambled into the china shop. Indeed, so much of the Orange 
crockery and sectarian delf has gone to pieces that deportation 
of the disturber from Australia was thought to be the only 
remedy. But somehow or other he persisted. 


His Grace’s MANEUVERS 


HERE is nothing mysterious in his method. It is the very 
candor with which he addresses the question that has really 
driven his opponents furious. He is aware that Catholics have 
a vote; and he merely tells his people to vote for the party that 
will honestly set itself to redress injustice. The following 
item, spoken November 19, 1913, is typical: 
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With the chastening and persuasive power of the election 
in view, it might be as well to find out what would be the 
policy of a Labor Ministry in regard to the education ques- 
tion if that party were returned to power. A general elec- 
tion would be the time for the Federation to twist the politi- 


cal screw. 

This address, that “he thought, in his simplicity, a very innocent 
address, a very timely address, and, considering the circum- 
stances that led up to it, a most moderate address,” brought 
what he called a “ salute of big guns” from the Argus, from the 
State Premier and from the Director of Education. He was 
told that he knew nothing of Australia, and that he was dis- 
loyal to it because he told the people to vote as they were per- 
mitted to do by the Constitution. 

Naturally he did not expect to win in the first skirmish; great 
wars are not decided in a moment and Dr. Mannix has engaged 
in a great and righteous war on injustice. It would seem at 
first sight that the European conflict definitely put the question 
out of court because of the graver issues at stake. It is true 
that very little has been heard of it during the past four years, 
but that was owing to more serious problems that demanded 
immediate solution. Conscription, free speech, nationalism as 
opposed to imperialism, labor and capital, Sinn Fein, have all 
occupied his attention and in each he has taken the side of the 
weak against the strong. He is spoken of now as the first 
democrat of Australia. If he has made powerful enemies, he 
has made many friends; and the people of Australia are not 
likely to forget who was their friend in days of stress when 
the truth was not always welcome. And in the end the heroic 


Archbishop will win all points. 
P. J. Barry. 


ECONOMICS 


“ Government Ownership ” 


ITH low-tariff and League-of-Nations planks in their plat- 

form for the Presidential campaign, the Democratic party 
is bound to advocate government ownership of the railroads. It 
is the former high-tariff Republicans, who have stood for in- 
dividual initiative in industry, who will see to it that these three 
planks are inserted; as it would seem too outrageous for the 
Republican party to adopt such “ Bolshevist” principles. And 
while the Wall-Street group may be opportunely reported as 
being detected in consultation with the Republican candidate, 
they are the ones back of the triangular scheme. Government 
ownership will be presented as a cure for the capitalist-en- 
couraged “Red menace,” now advertised by the press all too 
near the danger point. When Wall Street sells the railroads, 
and perhaps other industries, to the Government, the Socialists 
and the labor unions will be suddenly reported as pacified; 
though the bleeding of the workers will then be a perpetuated 
program. 

The strength of the government-ownership proposal lies in 
the great number of good people who will favor it, even though 
the League of Nations is tied to it. Of course, one is immed- 
iately reminded that President Wilson set a date for the return 
of the railroads to their private owners. But Glenn S. Plumb 
seems to understand, and he is now not agitating for his plan, 
but perfecting it and extending it to other industries. As Plumb 
has stated, substantially, in his peregrination throughout the 
country, “If the plan is not accepted, within a year the railroads 
will go to Congress and beg the Government to buy.” But, 
think, how can the Government own anything, while it is in 
debt billions upon billions? All it can do is to issue additional 
bonds to the amount of its new purchase. The purchase price 
of the railroads would then cost the people only the price of 
printing and issuing the bonds. The mere issuing of bonds to 
buy the railroads would but further inflate the money of the 
country, for they would afford to the capitalists a better medium 
of credit than their present holdings of railroad stocks and 
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bonds. And the guarantee of dividends would have the same 
credit advantage as government ownership. 


Taxinc Lasor $20,000,000,000 


WENTY-BILLION dollars worth of railroads can be bought 

only by the creation of twenty-billion dollars of new wealth. 
That means that labor must be taxed that amount out of its 
product as it is created during the period that the railroads are 
being paid for, that is, during the period that the bonds are being 
retired. But if the wealth to be paid for the railroads were 
kept in this country, capital could not absorb or appropriate any 
considerable portion of it. Because all that capital can realize 
in profit limited to this country is determined by the number 
of workers available for employment in the construction of new 
capital. That number could not be subject to great variation 
in proportion to the total number of workers producing capital 
goods and consumption goods, if goods and capital were re- 
tained here. So, with approximately the same number of work- 
ers producing approximately the same total of goods, capital’s 
share must tend to be equal, year after year, despite the amount 
of new money that. is created and handed over to them. So 
that at the present time the mere book profits of the war in- 
dustries, representing war securities not yet borrowed on, have 
cost the people nothing; because such profits have not been 
realized in goods, in real wealth; they represent the expenditure 
of the Government, what the Government owes the capitalists; 
not what the capitalists own. 


THE CapiTALists’ MANEUVER 


B UT the big capitalists understand, and they seek the oppor- 
tunity of extending their ownership of the earth by using 
the government bonds issued to buy the railroads, and the pay- 
ments thereon, to finance further foreign trade. They have 
about exhausted the credit power of their war bonds, and twen- 
ty-billions additional government bonds are now sought to feed 
their insatiable greed for big profits in taking advantage of the 
world’s misfortune. If government ownership of the railroads 
will afford the opportunity to secure the very limit of the dif- 
ference between what the workers produce and can possibly live 
on, and maintain their efficiency in producing profits, govern- 
ment ownership it will be. If the capitalists can ship out of the 
country an average “favorable balance” of five-billions of dol- 
lars a year, they will own so much abroad, and all the capital in 
this country besides. Wall Street, of course, is not shouting in 
favor of government ownership. Its motto is, “Don’t sell; 
make ’em buy.” To know what capital wants it is only neces- 
sary to know what is to its advantage. 

The workers paid the cost of the railroads as they were built. 
To assent to the proposal to buy them now is an exhibit of the 
economic idiocy, nurtured by the capitalists, that prevails among 
the people. The statement that the railroads have been built at 
the cost of the workers calls for a reasonable explanation. If 
the railroads were built by the Government in the first instance, 
there would be no question but that the people paid for them. 
By looking at the railroads or the Panama Canal one could not 
determine whether they were built by the Government or pri- 
vate capital. All economic value is social value. The cost to 
the people is the same, no matter who directs its expenditure. 
The expenditures of the Carnegie and Rockefeller foundations 
are as much a cost to the people as though they were taxed the 
full amount. Both foundations do not own money, they own 
capital to the full amount of their resources. By spending they 


- make a levy not on their own property, but on the annual prod- 


uct of the workers. 


THE Workers Construct CAPITAL 
F the construction of the railroads had not required the labor 
product that they represent, there would have been a corre- 
sponding amount of consumption goods available to the people. 
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Twenty billions of dollars invested in other capital in this coun- 
try would have lessened the earning power of capital to the ex- 
tent that capital, though so much more productive, could have 
claimed no greater amount of the annual product than it does 
now, but production would have been greater. All capital is con- 
structed at the expense of the workers; necessarily so, it is true, 
but true nevertheless. Of course, it is commonly believed that 
the savings of the workers constitute a considerable part of 
capital. But the amount of capital that is owned by the work- 
ers is more than counterbalanced by the amount that the work- 
ers owe by way of mortgages on the homes in which they live. 
Labor does not own all the goods it uses, let alone own capital. 
Labor, in the composite, owns usable wealth, not capital. 

Granted, too, that the workers get the benefit of capital, and 
that capital in the important sense belongs to the general pub- 
lic; because capital is, or should be, of benefit to the capitalist 
only in so far as it is useful to the people, who are practically 
all workers. Hence this paper is far from being a criticism of 
private ownership of capital; it is only desired to point out the 
absurdity of the people buying what they already own, and 
have already paid for. 

Perhaps this necessarily brief explanation does not carry con- 
viction to the mind of the reader; but, strange to say, the bald 
assertion of the fervent advocates of the government-owner- 
ship proposal will be readily accepted, where they state in their 
petition to Congress that the people have paid twice over for 
the railroads, and that now they want to buy them! 

M. P. Connery. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 
Is Nietsche to Reign 
in England? 

UGENISM, with its unsavory literature, is fast submerg- 

ing the modern world in a deluge of vice. From Euro- 

pean countries come sickening recitals of the spread of this 
moral evil. In England the Ministry of Health itself has given 
official sanction to the new propaganda to which neither child- 
life nor motherhood are sacred, and for which the Divine Com- 
mandments have been replaced by “Eugenics and the princi- 
ples of sound breeding.” Such is the nature of the Memoran- 
dum “Presented to Parliament by Command of His Majesty,” 
and drawn up by the “Chief Medical Officer to the Ministry 
of Health.” Referring to this document, in which learned re- 
flections on bacilli can be found interlarded with passages 
quoted from Walt Whitman, H. Robbins writes in the English 
Month: 

Tables, figures, and arguments follow one another in 
wearisome procession through page after page, to show pre- 
ventive medicine will turn out a nation of animals able to 
put forth more foot-pounds of industrial energy than the 
animals of any other nation. Sublime destiny of England, 
for which our fathers fought and Flanders fields are red. 
The murder is out at last. The old paradox of history is 
to be fulfilled in us, and Nietsche, overthrown in Prussia, 
is to reign in England. 

Strong words these, but not too strong to fit the case. Not 
even forthe ostensible promotion of happiness and health is the 
commission of these crimes officially promoted, but in the sole 
name of industrial efficiency. English Catholics are preparing 
to take a firm stand against this pagan attitude of the Govern- 
ment, which, as Mr. Robbins says, is sustaining and encouraging 
“the moral nihilists whom we call Eugenists,” for reasons of 
supposed business expediency. 

A Martyr Bishop 
of Today 

IKE a page from the history of the ancient persecutions of 

the Church or the Second Nocturne of the Office of some 
sainted martyr, reads the account of the trials endured at the 
hands of the Bolsheviki by the Bishop of Luceor Zytomeritz, 
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in Poland, Mgr. Dubowski. No sooner had the Bolsheviki taken 
possession of this city, says the Catholic News Service, than the 
Bishop was ordered to read from the pulpit of his cathedral the 
decrees of the Soviet Government. Next one of his churches 
was transformed into a moving-picture theater. 

Later on the Bishop was called upon to evacuate the dio- 
cesan seminary, as it was wanted to instal therein the Jew- 
ish “ Hedera.” *But the Jews of Zytemeritz, who had been 
protected by Mgr. Dubowski at the time of the pogroms, 
refused to have this seminary turned over to them. So, as 
the Bishop would not give it up, and the people would not 
have it, the Bolsheviki did not insist on their request. 

Then the People’s Commissars, accompanied by a detach- 
ment of the Red Guards, tried to carry off the Bishop to 
forced labor. But the people, both Jews and natives, inter- 
vened, and the idea had to be dropped. The people rescued 
the Bishop and escorted him safely back to the episcopal 
residence. After this set-back to the Bolsheviki, and fear- 
ing their revenge, the inhabitants took upon themselves the 
duty of guard over the liberty of the Bishop. Even the 
women armed themselves with stones, and watch-fires were 
lighted in the streets, so that they might not be taken by 
surprise. 

But the Bolsheviki did not give up. They tried without 
any success to set the Bishop’s house on fire, and failing that, 
they bribed a miserable wretch with the sum of twenty rou- 
bles to murder the Bishop. The man waited for his victim 
as he was going to the cathedral to say Mass, and struck 
the Bishop down with a knotted club. Mgr. Dubowski was 
badly stunned, but he managed to raise himself, and his first 
act was to save the miscreant from the enraged people, who 
wanted to lynch him. 

Foiled in their attempts the Bolsheviki now decided to 
arrest the Bishop with the help of the military forces. But 
Mer. Dubowski was forewarned, and during the night es- 
caped with his secretary. The Bishop remained in hiding 
for five days and nights in the city cemetery, hidden among 
the tall grass and the tombs. He passed his nights in a 
cavern, and his days in a half dug-out pit, which was ob- 
scured by the tall grass. The sacristan of the cathedral car- 
ried food to him secretly. 

Deliverance came only when the Bolshevik forces were de- 
feated and the Bishop was escorted in triumph to his cathedral 
by the entire population. The instance is but one of many that 
cast their glaring light upon this latest Socialist movement which 
finds its countless defenders and sympathizers in our own 


American Socialist press. 


Benedictines Battle for 
Americanism 

HE well-known German-language weekly, the St. Joseph’s 
Blatt, issued by the Benedictine Fathers at Saint Benedict, 
Oregon, has enjoyed anything but the proverbial Benedictine pax 
since the war began. Though highly commended by Government 
and welfare officials, the Fathers of Saint Benedict were obliged 
to suspend their publication during the latter part of the war, 
not because of any Government pressure, but owing to the chau- 
vinism of intolerant flag-wavers with no conception of the mean- 
ing of Americanism. Hardly had the publication come anew into 
existence when this same class of ultra-Prussian gentlemen, 
during the last moments of an extra session, “ railroaded” 
through the State legislature of Oregon a law forbidding the 
printing, publication, sale, etc., of all papers, pamphlets, prayer- 
leaflets, prayer-books, etc., in any foreign language unless the 
German or Latin text as the case may be, is accompanied by a 
translation. Against this law, idiotic as it is tyrannical, the 
Fathers have at present secured an injunction. Such is the 
reward given by Oregon legislators to the heroic mothers and 
fathers who, with a prayer on their lip, sent forth their sons to 
shed their life’s blood for the Stars and Stripes they held most 
dear. Pax is the motto of the brave Benedictine Fathers, but 
they know that peace is not attainable save through conflict, and 
there is battle in their minds at present. They do not intend 
to be “ Prussianized ”—with duce apologies to Bismarck—in return 

for their years of labor in the cause of liberty. 








